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Miſs Howard to Miſs MeyneLs 
Elvſum-Place. 


I HAVE undergone great anxiety of 
mind, my dear Harriot, ſince I wrote 
laſt, and almoſt betrayed myſelf from 
fear of being known. Ah! my amia- 
friend, how neceſſary it is to be always 
on one's guard, | 


Vol. Il. B Walking 
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Walking a few days ſince with Lord 
Villars, he informed me that he recol- 
lected having ſeen me at Laurel-Grove 
the day before I bid adieu to it, You 
may imagine I was ſtruck with exceed- 
ing ſurprize and affliction at the news; 
and, finding Lord N had told him 
I was gone to London, my unhappineſs 
increaſed, thinking he knew my whole 
hiſtory. On my knees I beſought him 
to conceal it, but had not time to finiſh 
my ſpeech, before he raiſed me by the 
name of Avelini. I ſtarted, for it then 
occurred to me how circumſtances ſtood ; 
and I was not deceived. I found, by 
further converſation, he thought Avelini 
was my real name, and that I was an 
Italian, which I judged prudent filently 
to conſent to, but continued to intreat 
he would not mention having ſeen me 
at Lord N——'s, which he good-na- 

turedly 
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turedly promiſed. His humanity was 
conſpicuous as uſual—He wept with me, 
and aſked if it was in his power to re- 
medy the misfortunes I complained of. 
Having thanked him, and anſwered in 
the negative, he intreated to know why 
I refuled Mr. Clairville. To put a pe- 
riod to his Lordſhip's wonder, I anſwered 
that I wat engaged to another, He then 
made freſh offers of compleating my 
happineſs with the object of my affec- 
tion, if fortune was the eſſential. I told 
him it was not; and by flight, my dear 
friend, put a period to a diſlimulation J 
could with difficulty retain. It is very 
mortifying to be obliged to make uſe of 
it to ſo worthy a friend as Lord Villars, 
but my ſituation requires it. Ah! Har- 
riot, how my days are ſpent in afflic- 
tion! 
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It gives me pleaſure, however, to find 
vour vivacity is returned. May you long 
enjoy peace of mind, my dear friend! 


I hear Lady Di Horton is juſt arrived 
at Shenkin-Hall. They have been ſome 
time very buſy in preparing for her recep- 
tion. Miſs Shenkin has talked of no- 
thing but her Ladyſhip, and told Lord 
Villars he muſt infallibly loſe his heart 
with ſo charming a creature. If ſhe is 
worthy of him, I ſhall wiſh him ſucceſs, 
Adieu! 


Lady Di Hox row to Madame Sr. CLARE. 
Sbenkin-Hall. 


I VOW, my dear St. Clare, I am not 
in the leaſt ſurprized that you ſhould be 
ſo aſtoniſhed at my journey to this hi- 

deous 
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deous part of the globe, among hills, 
dales, rocks, valleys, goats, ſquires (who 
may paſs under the denomination of 
brutes!, and a jumble of the Lord knows 
what. I don't ſuppoſe a woman of my 
faſhion ever was in this remote and al- 
moſt unknown country, except juſt en 
paſſant to ſome politer place in her tra- 
vels, though I believe this does not lead 
to any other country.—lI can't tell—for 
Ju ever abhorred diſtracting my brains 
with geography.—But a frolic brought 
me here, St. Clare, and hopes of ſub- 
duing one man gave me courage to ſup- 
port the fatigue of travelling over the 
horrid mountains, and cauſing a denſe 
cloud to hang over the beau monde by my 
abſence. Winny Shenkin ſent me word 
that dear creature Lord Villars was here. 
Having ſeen him once, I ever ſince 
doated on him to diſtraction ; but, as he 
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was flying from place to place, could 
never catch him. Now, I was quite 
in raptures to find that he intended 
ſome ſtay at his uncle's, being the moſt 
fortunate opportunity imaginable for 
making him my ſlave, as my charms 
muſt appear in their full luſtre among a 
parcel of awkward frights !—mere Hot- 
tentots !—ſo I immediately repaired hi- 
ther. The good folks here, too, are fo 
happy at the honour I do them; and 
Mrs. Shenkin exerts herſelf much at her 
ſkill in cookery and confectionary. Laſt 
night ſhe honoured us with a new inven- 
tion, which was introduced in the deſert. 
In the middle was placed a boy in the 
action of letting off ſquibs; another ſat 
below with a ſmall wax taper, which 
being lighted after fixed on the table, 
ſet the ſquibs reporting. The *ſquires, 
being in their uſual ſtate, drunk, began 
to 
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to take offence at the alarm, till that 
ſweet creature Villars ſet them right as 
to the intention of the thing. Their 
hideous roars of laughter then abſolutely 
ſtunned one, and the contriver was quite 
happy in the applauſe ſhe met with. 


Such a parcel of *ſquires and their 
wives repair here from forty miles round 
to compliment me, or rather to ſee what 
a fine lady 1s, that I am abſolutely weary 
of bending my knees to them. Such 
figures you never beheld in your days! 
Oh! they are attired frightful beyond 
your conception; and ſo voracious for 
news, that I really am obliged to make 
lies for to get into favour with them. 
The only tolerable creature I have met 
with, beſide Shenkin, is a gul called 
Miſs Howard, who is a heel-treader, or 
companion, to Villars's aunt, Now the 

B 4 girl 
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girl apparently muſt have had a good 
education, for her behaviour ſhews it. 
I could not find out her origin from the 
men, ſo applied to Mrs. Villars, who is 
almoſt an ideot. She told me, © the good 
girl was a Creole by birth, and had been 
reduced by the loſs of a relation on whom 
ſhe depended.” Likely enough! ſo let 
it reſt, She is grave and ſenſible, which 
1s proper for one of her preſent ſtation. 
But my adorable Villars as yet treats me - 
only with a reſpect due to my quality, 
yet I think I can perceive him to ſigh a 
little. Why ſhould I doubt the effect 
of my charms, when I have no rival, 
Clandon is here, but he is not a fit ob- 
ject to flirt with. Then poor Clairville 
is fighing after Howard—She's welcome 
to the inſipid creature. I am going with 
Winny Shenkin to pay a viſit at a ſmall 
town, called , for a few days; 
| when 
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when J return, thou ſhalt have an ac- 
count of its inhabitants from | 


Thine heartily, 


Diana HorToN. 


P. S. Let me hear how you proceed 
with Silvio, 


Lord ViLLars to Lord Duncan. 
Elyfium- Place. 


I AM more unhappy than ever, Charles; 
the lovely Silena adheres ſtill cloſer to 
my heart, But ſhe is loſt to me never 
can be mine—and the 1dea drives me 
to diſtraction. 


Lady Di Horton is arrived at Shen- 
kin-Hall, and is ſpreading her net for 
me; but her flirting Ladyſhip is miſ- 

B 5 taken, 
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taken, and will be exceedingly diſap- 
pointed. She affects a fondneſs for my 
adorable Silena, that ſhe may have a 
proper excuſe for coming here; but I 
perceive Miſs Howard ſeems not very 
deſirous of her friendſhip. 


Her Ladyſhip was laughing the other 
day at the little attention the ladies of 
this country pay to dreſs, that very im- 
portant article, eſpecially the married 
women. What do you think of it, 
Howard?“ ſaid ſhe; ** are they not the 
frightfulleſt dowdies you ever beheld ? 
Such heads Oh! mon Dieu!“ 


My ſweet girl laughed at Lady Di's 
manner of expreſſing herſelf, but made 
a very juſt remark in her anſwer. She 
allowed that Lady Di was in the right, 
for that it was very abſurd for women 

to 
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to neglect dreſs intirely after marriage. 
They ſhould then be decently in the fa- 
ſhion, ſhe ſaid, as well as when ſingle. 
If they had ſtudied dreſs to gain a huſ- 
band, they ſhould perſevere in it to pre- 
ſerve his affection. Men in general, ſhe 
added, were apt to be fickle, and deſpiſe 
their wives, therefore they ought to en- 
deavour their utmoſt to avert the evil. 
That when a man ſaw other women ſet 
off to advantage, and his wife an awk- 
ward antique figure among them, it muſt 
ſenſibly wound both his pride and love 
to find her rather an object of contempt. 
This being repeated, by degrees alienates 
his affection from her. The ladies, ſhe 
added, might perhaps urge œconomy in 
their excuſe; but it made very little dif- 
ference in expence, except faſhion was 
carried to the height, and that was out 
of the queſtion. That old ladies were 

B 6 excepted, 
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excepted, as to appear clean and decent, 
according to their age and ſtation in life, 
was all to be required of them.” | 


* Bravo, Miſs Howard,“ cried her 
ſprightly Ladyſhip, I vow you have 
ſpoke my very ſentiments.” 


But now, Duncan, I muſt recite to 
thee a diſcourſe I overheard between 


them, which has made an impreſſion 


upon me; though whatever the charm- 
ing Silena fays always does fo. 


They were walking together in a co- 
vered walk in the garden at Mr. Shen- 


kin's, when Lady Di, being tired, ſat 


down, and deſired her companion to do 
the ſame. I was not far behind them; 
but 'the trees being interwoven, they 
could not perceive me, Lady Di began 


* 


with, 
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with, Howard, don't you think Villars 
the moſt enchanting creature in the 
world? —I vow I never beheld ſo hand- 
ſome a fellow—Speak, Howard, now, 
don't you really think him ſo ? 


« My humble ſituation, my Lady,” 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, © keeps me on my 
guard, and preſerves me from the en- 


chantments of thoſe ſo much above 
me.” 


Well, but—phoo !—nonſenſe !—— 
Do you think him handſome, Howard, 
is what I aſk you?” 


J have ſeen as handſome,” ſaid ſhe, 
with a ſigh, but Lord Villars has cer- 
tainly altogether a fine noble form His 
mental qualifications, too, render him 
very admirable.— His generoſity, bene- 

volence, 
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volence, and humanity, deſerve to be 
more copied in the great world !” (there 
was applauſe enough to make me vain, 
Charles). 


«© Well ſaid, Howard, you have made 
it out ſomehow: are you heart-whole, 
my dear girl?“ 


Truly fo as to Lord Villars, my 
Lady.” ö 


« In troth, Howard, I don't think 
you would refuſe him, was he to offer : 
could you ſay nay to his captivating 
addreſs ?”? 


« Oh! with great caſe, my Lady.— 
You frequently tell me I have ſingular 
ideas, therefore I ſhall not much ſur- 


prize you when I affirm that I don't 
think 
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think his Lordſhip at liberty to addreſs 
any lady.“ 


I ſtarted, Duncan, as much as Lady 
Di Horton. 


« Lard! Howard,” ſaid her Lady- 
ſhip, I vow you do ſurpriſe me Why 
who retains his liberty?“ 


“Lady Villars.” 


„ Ah! but, child, you know they are 
divorced.” 


They are ſeparated by human laws; 
but, according to my opinion, not by 
divine.” 


« How ſo?” 


« Firſt, 
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« Furſt, my Lady, on account of 
the ſolemn oath they are bound by at 
the altar, when they become man and 
wife, which expreſsly ſays © as long as 
they both ſhall live; and, again, ill 
death doth them part; with other ſen- 
tences your Ladyſhip could not be a 
ſtranger to, when you paſſed thro' the 
ceremony with Mr. Horton. There are 
many places likewiſe in Scripture—the 
New Teſtament I mean—which mentions 
the unlawfulneſs of marrying a divorced 
perſon; therefore it is in my calendar of 
crimes, my Lady, and I view it in the 
light of adultery.” 


« Ha! ha! ha! Why, Howard, thou 
art ſo given to the Goſpel, it is a great 
misfortune to the world thou wert not 
of the other ſex—What an excellent 
preacher thou wouldſt have made!“ 

„ knew 
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6 knew your Ladyſhip's mirth would 
be excited by my declaration, but it is 
actually my faith,” ſaid ſhe, with firm- 
neſs, 


« Oh! I believe you, Howard, with- 
out that ſerious face, for I verily think 
you are a good Chriſtian , but you muſt 
allow me to confeſs my faith faſhionable, 
and that I ſhould not make the leaſt 


ſcruple of marrying his Lordſhip.” 


« Certainly, my Lady; I don't pre- 
tend to biaſs other peoples opinions.” 


The ſubject then dropped, Charles, 
and I proceeded on my walk, I have 
_ debated ſince that in my own mind what 
my charming Silena alleged againſt my 
marrying, and own to thee I almoſt 
think her right. Oh! I repeat to thee 
again, 
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again, Duncan, I adore her more than 
ever, and am wretched, Adieu! 


Yours, &c. 


VILLARS. 


Lady Di HorTon to Madame ST. CLARE. 


Shenkin- Hall. 


| 
Dw I promiſe thee, St. Clare? — Ves, 
| I did! Well, I vow, I can't tell how to 
| begin a deſcription of theſe people, ex- 
cept I can recolle& their uncommonly 
ſimple converſation. Imagine them, like 
all inhabitants of country-towns, fond 
of cards and ſcandal——No—that will 
not do. Well, to pleaſe thee, who 


loveſt novelty, and mortify myſelf by a 
recital, here it comes. 
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To begin, then; theſe creatures are 
like a parcel of frightful owls, under 
the denomination of old maids and wt- 
dows : I don't make oath, though, they 
are intitled to the former appellation. 
We were received by Mrs. Cadwallader 
with a hearty welcome; for, to do the 
inſenſibles of this country juſtice, hoſpi- 


tality is one of their greateſt virtues, St. 
Clare. 


« Got pleſs me! Miſs Shenkin come 
at laſt!--[nteed, I thought you had quite 
forſaken us. Well—and how does Mr. 
Shenkin and Mrs. Shenkin, and Mrs. 


| Notable, your houſckeeper—upon my 


word? 3 


This is Lady Di Horton, Mrs. Cad- 
wallader.” 


« Oh! 
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Oh! Got pleſs me, I am very proud 
to ſee your Ladyſhip—Pray be ſeated— 
What ſhall I offer to your Ladyſhip after 
your journey?“ 


The good woman then made offers of 


every thing her houſe afforded, till I was 


weary of anſwering her. At laſt, how- 


ever, we ſurmounted it, and fat down. 


% Your mamma has a very valuable 
ſervant, inteed, in Mrs. Notable ; tho', 
to be ſure, ſhe is ſo good a manager her- 
ſelf, that ſhe does not ſtand. in need of 
her. Mrs. Jones is going to part with 
her ſervants, and Mrs, Williams with 
her cook and houle-maid : then Mr. 
Davies, again, is going to make a tho- 
rough change - Got pleſs me ! they have 
a deal of trouble -I pity them. Oh la! 
I thought I had ſome news to tell you 

| Well! 
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Well! What do you think, Miſs Shen- 
kin ?—* What for Miſs Davis, of ; 
who is going to be married to Mr. Jones, 
of dee, with his three children 
Got pleſs me! how can the girl be fo 
fooliſh as to think of him ?—But they 
ſay it will certainly be fſo—— Then Mr. 
Powel, of , rode very hard through 
here yeſterday with his ſervant— Tis 
thought his uncle is dying, or he is go- 
ing to offer himſelf to Miſs Taffy—To 
be ſure it would be a good match 
They ſay for certain one of theſe things 
muſt be the conſequence of his travel- 
ling in ſuch haſte—You know he muſt 
have ſome reaſon, and that's very likely 
It muſt be ſo!” 


Art thou not ſurprized at my pa- 


* A peculiar method of talking among goſlips 
in Wales, | 
tience, 
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tience, St. Clare? I liſtened thus far, 
and burſt out a-laughing at her defini- 
tion of Mr, Powel's ride—Theſe people 
preſently prove there is no effect without 
a cauſe—But, ſmoothing my features, I 
apologized for my riſibility. 


The following day company came to 


tea, before the time rational creatures 


breakfaſt in London. I had ſet myſelf 
off a little, and they gazed, poor wretches, 
till they almoſt loſt their eye-ſight. The 
antiquities ſet themſelves down to cards 
with great earneſtneſs; but the younger 
ſort ſeemed more willing to contemplate 
my dreſs; nay, ventured to queſtion me 
on faſhions. The old ones, being ſettled 
at cards, began with news: 


„Oh! dear Mrs. Lewis, was not you 
ſhocked to hear of the accident Mrs. 


Taffy met with ?” 
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« Oh! Lord, what ?—Pray tell me, 
for I have not heard it.” 


& Got pleſs me, you have not! Why 
you know, poor woman, ſhe is apt to 
take a little too much—you underſtand 
me—and ſo ſhe tumbled down ſtairs, 
and broke her arm,” 


% Poor woman! Well, I hope it will 
make her refrain for the future, —Clubs 
is trumps.” 


Then fays another, „Who are you 
talking of, ladies ?” 


«* Mrs. Taffy,” anſwered they. 


* Oh! I aſſure you, ladies, there is 
not a word of truth in it; for my huſ- 
band had a letter from Mrs. Taffy juſt 
now on buſineſs—She is in perfect health.“ 
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„Well, I declare it's a ſhocking thing 
people will invent ſuch lies! Mrs. 
told me Mr. told her, who had it 
from Mr. ——— ; he had it from Miſs 


— and ſhe had it from Mr, O=——, 
who had it from Mrs, E-—.” 


I believe ſhe would have gone on till 
now, if they had not all exclaimed, 
« Oh! ſhocking lies !—ſcandalous in- 
teed, whoever invented it bog 


Well, ladies,” ſaid another, with an 
air of authority, what do you think 


of Miſs Morgan, who is with child by 
her father's groom.” 


« Ah! ſo they ſay. Abandoned crea- 
ture! to put up with ſo low a fellow 
I. pity the poor father and mother 
much.“ | 

« You 
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« You may ſuſpend your compaſſion, 
ladies,” ſaid Miſs Shenkin ; “ for, pon 
honour, I can aſſure you it is a very great 
falſity, and the propagators of ſuch ſcan- 
dal ought to be ſeverely puniſhed.” 


„Very true, Miſs Shenkin,” ſaid an 
old parſon in company; © people too 
ſeldom conſider the evil conſequence of 
ſlander, and I muſt make a very rough 
compliment, which is, you ladies in ge- 
neral are too apt to indulge yourſelves 
in it, your inclinations are prone that 
way, at leaſt in this country; I can't 
pretend to ſpeak of others, as I have 
not been much out of my native place. 


What does your Ladyſhip think?“ 


% Oh! I vow, Doctor, I join ſenti— 
ments with you as to the ill conſequence 
of ſlander in general. A man's honour, 
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or a woman's reputation, is never ſafe 
with the devotees of the goddeſs Detrac- 
tion, and what is a man without honour, 
or a woman without reputation ? that 1s, 
in report ; the victims of her wrath are 
in reality, perhaps, poſſeſſed of both, 
though obſcured by malice. The mur- 
derers of reputation generally prove the 
moſt guilty,” 


My ſpeech, St. Clare, eſtabliſhed my 
reputation of wit with the old Doctor, 
and he was my humble ſervant for the 
whole evening. However, our reflections 
did not prevent their continuing ſuch 
anecdotes the reſidue of that viſit ; which, 
pon honour, St. Clare, did not ſurprize 
me, as I found it was the only converſa- 
tion they were capable of joining in; 
they had no idea of any other. At laſt, 


a letter was produced from a young lady, 


that 
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that is to ſay, a maiden lady upwards of 
forty. She was allowed by them all to 
have a great fund of ſenſe, which ſhe 
exemplified in writing. That thou may'ſt 
be a judge whether ſhe is or not, I made 
Shenkin get me a copy : it runs as fol- 
lows, St. Clare: 


« To Mrs. Ap-Rict. 


« My dear Mrs. Ap-Rice, 


„ ACCoRDING to your deſire I write, 
but inteed I have very little news to tell. 
I got to Milfard in very goot time; who 
ſhould I meet but Sally Davies behind 
Jack Thomas, and Pritchard attending 
them. They had paſſed me, as it was 
dark, before I minded who they were; 
however, I thought it ſhould not go off 
ſo, therefore I called to Pritchard, and a 
aſked where they were going; he ſaid 

CG'2 they 
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they talked of going to Briſtol, but were 
to ſtop that night at Mr. Davies, of 
——, Now I can't imaggine what they 
are going to Briſtol for. It is very odd 


of Miſs Sally to travel ſo with Mr. Jack 


Thomas, and only a man-ſervant with 
her: I wiſh ſomething mayn't come of 
it: but we ſhall ſee—(you ind, St. Clare, 
ſhe conſoles herſelf with hopes of miſchief.) 
— Then what for Mrs. Morgan, of — ; 
they ſay for certain Capt. Powel was ſeen 
one evening coming out of her bed- 
chamber. Poor Miſs Jenny Jones, who 
is going to be married to „is to be 
pitied; I hope ſhe won't have him. 
Then poor Mrs. Davies, of „is very 
bad, from a fright : one of the maids 
ſweethearts, in the night, by miſtake, 
came to her bed: he ſoon ran away when 
he found his miſtake ; but poor Mrs, 
Davies fell in violent fits. Two of Mr, 
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Ap-Tudor's maids are with child, they 
ſay, by him. Lord, what doings ! but 
the world muſt be peppeld. Our cows 
are ſick too: Davy ſays that Rice knows 
very well they are bewitched by the old 
woman of the mountain. Now I can't 
tell what to think of it; but my mother 
ſays it may be true, for old Jane has a 
ſtrange muttering way, and ſhe recol- 
lects there was a great ſtorm the night 
the hanimels were taken bad, She 
thought ſomething unlucky would hap- 
pen, as ſhe ſpilled ſome ſalt, and broke 
a glaſs, that night too. Dear heart! I 
am very ſorry I have ſo little news, but 
you muſt take the will for the deed, my 
dear Mrs. Ap-Rice, and fo I remain 


« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


& ALICE POWEL.” 
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Some paſſages in this mighty wiſe 
epiſtle were contradicted ; however, the 
obligation they were under to the writer 
for news was the ſame. I ſuppoſe, St. 
Clare, thou art laughing at the fellow's 
miſtake in going to the miſtreſs's bed— 
Ha! ha! ha! *pon honour, it was droll. 
But thou muſt know, among the com- 
monalty, this is the land of liberty for 
love. The country girls and ſervants - 
all receive adorations in bed at night, 
therefore it is no wonder an alteration of 
ſhape is ſo frequently the caſe. I ſup- 
poſe thoſe in a higher ſphere do the ſame, 
but conceal it better, Many of them 
who are prudes in public, and reflect fo 
bitterly on female errors, I doubt nor, 
act per contra in private: I always ſuſ- 
pe& a prude, St. Clare; they judge from 
their own hearts of others conduct. 


* 


Poor 


/ 
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Poor Howard was moſt ſeverely han- 
dled by theſe old harridans: ſome ſaid 
ſhe was a caſt-off miſtreſs; others that | 
ſhe was a tripe-man's daughter, and had 
been ſeen at her father's ſhop at Wap- 
ping; with numerous other ridiculous 
ſuppoſitions. 


But I am moſt heartily weary of this 
preamble, and not in excellent ſpirts.— 
Villars is not fo coming as I wiſh ; but 

I will leave no means unemployed to 
gain his heart. Adieu ! St. Clare. 


Thine aſſuredly, 


Diana Hog ro. 


84 Miſs 
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Miſs Howarp to Miſs MEvyNEL. 
Elyfium-Place. 


Lavy Di Horton affects the bon tor 
much. She does me the honour to give 
me much of her company, my dear Har- 
riot; but I can with caſe perceive her 
friendſhip for me proceeds from her de- 
ſign on Lord Villars's heart. Mr, Villars 
rallies him on the conqueſt, while I take 
the liberty gently to chide my benefactor 


for endeavouring to make his nephew 


vain. 


Lady Di, in her lively manner, ſets 
this country in a ſtrange light. She paſ- 
ſed a few days with her friend Miſs Shen- 
kin at a ſmall town not far from hence, 
called : the ladies of that place 
underwent her ſevereſt ſatire ; tho' Mr. 
Villars 
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Villars allows there is great room for it. 
I endeavoured to vindicate them, by al- 
leging that thoſe her Ladyſhip had ſeen 
perhaps were always confined to their 
own country, and ſo had no opportu- 
nity of improving their manners or en- 
larging their ideas of things, which ex- 
tended no further than to copy what they 
ſaw or heard. 


Her lively Ladyſhip Iaughed exceed- 
ingly at my compaſſion for the poor 
wretches, as ſhe termed them, and grant- 
ed their ideas were very limited indeed, 
wholly dedicated to ſcandal ; which oc- 
caſioned many to attend prayers for the 
ſake at the ſame time of hearing anec- 
dotes of their neighbours. 


It was to no purpoſe to contend with 
her Ladyſhip. The people that are in- 
C 5 habitants 
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habitants of that place, it ſeems, are 
famed for the above vice, and paſs judg- 
ment on the reputation of every perſon 
in the country : but here are numbers: 


of very amiable ladies who have never 


quitted the principality. Now, indeed, 
moſt young ladies are ſent to England 
for education; though I think it is very 
unneceſſary, if they are to paſs their 
lives in Wales, as it gives them rather a 
diſtaſte to their own country. 


I am glad to hear your couſin is arriv- 
ed in England, and hope he will not 
long be the means of detaining you from 
your friends at London, my dear Har- 
riot, as you wiſh to be there. I fre- 
quently hear from my kind friend Mrs. 
Gordon, whom 1 ſhall ever gratefully 
preſerve in my memory. She has re- 
turned me your letters —Ah! Harriot, 

the 
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the Marquis—but you have heard it, 
perhaps —is at London with Violetta, 
who has uſurped my title and The 
ſubject is too affecting; I mult drop it. 


© . 


Finding my ſpirits much depreſſed, 
my dear friend, I took a walk to Shen- 
kin-Hall: Mr. Villars and his nephew 
attended me. There I was in hopes of 
having them raiſed by Lady Di; bur, 
alas! ſhe unknowingly added to my pain, 
By way of diverting Lord Villars, ſhe 
read aloud ſome ſentences of a letter ſhe 
had juſt received from an intimate friend : 
one was that my perfidious Melville and 
his lady had been introduced at Court. 
Think what a trial the hearing ſuch 
news, with their remarks on it, was to my 
afflicted heart. Lord Villars ſaid © there 
was ſomething very ſingular in the Mar- 

C 6 quis's 
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quis's affair with Miſs Belmont ; it was 
ſurprizing a young lady of her birth, 
fine accompliſhments, and apparent mo- 
deſty, ſhould act ſo.—He had heard 
her very favourably reported of Many 
thought her innocent as to the affair of 
Count St. Lou—lt was very ſurprizing 
altogether There ſeemed a myſtery in 
it certainly.“ 


Lady Di aſſured him“ Miſs Belmont 
was guilty; that ſhe had it from good 
authority; but that ſhe ſincerely pitied 
her, on account of her family ; they had 
acted very cruel in ſurrendering her up 
to poverty and infamy.—Now, indeed, 
nobody knew where ſhe was, but ima- 
gined at France, as Count de St. Lou 
was gone there after her,” 


Little did any of them imagine the 
unhappy 
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unhappy object was before them. My 
palpitation was fo great I could ſcarce 
conceal it, and was ready to faint; but, 
having a hat on, and fortunately being 
by a window, which 1 leaned out of, I 
eſcaped their notice. 


Lady Di and Miſs Shenkin returned 
with us to dinner. As we were ſitting 
down to table, a cold ſweat ſeized me, 
with a faintneſs, which obliged me to 
retire to the next room. Lord Villars, 
finding I ſtopped there, came to me: I 
waved my hand for him to return, and 
take no notice, but he exclaimed, ** Good 
God! my dear, my lovely Miſs Howard, 
what is the matter?” applying ſome drops 
as he ſpoke “ You are very ill—let me 


call for help.” 


I grew better in a few minutes, and 
deſired 
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deſired him to return, telling him I would 
ſoon follow; but I could not perſuade 
him to leave me, therefore returned to 
the room with him. He informed them 
he had found me not well. Mr. Villars 
kindly excuſed my ſitting at table, and 
his Lordſhip handed me ſome hartſhorn- 
jelly from the deſert. They luckily at- 
tributed my illneſs to walking ſo much, 
the day being warm. 


Lady Di rather ſpitefully rallied me 
on his Lordſhip's ſingular attention and 
anxiety. I anſwered her Ladyſhip ſe- 
riouſly, that ſhe was unacquainted with 
his humanity, whence alone it pro- 
. ceeded. 


Lord Villars offering to attend them 
home in the coach, Lady Di ſaid pee- 
viſhly, * No, no, we won't deprive your 

Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip of your new employment, for 
Howard will want her nurſe.” 


Inflead of renewing his offer he gave 
her a look of contempt, and ſuffered 
his uncle to hand her to the carriage. 


After ſhe was gone, he ſeemed in a 
reverie, out of which I drew him by 
ſaying Lady Di gave her wit full ſcope, 

without meaning to offend ; that, for 


my part, I forgave her, and hoped he 
would do the ſame. 


« Ah! Miſs Howard,” returned he, 
c your heavenly diſpoſition is well known 
to me: I can ealily forgive her as to 
myſelf, but I can't bear ſhe ſhould treat 
you with inſolence; I always ſuffer more 
for my friends than myſclf.” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Villars entered ſmiling. © Well, 

nephew, can you bear cxiſtence under 
the diſpleaſure of Lady Di? Miſs How- 
ard, I ſhall be very angry with you, in 
turn. if you derogate from ihe opinion 
J have held of you, and endeavour to 
inveigle Lord Villars.“ 


« Ah! be aſſured, my worthy, kind 
beneractor,” returned I, © that i would 
ſooner dic then be guilty of ſuch trea- 
chery, had I beauty to encourage me to 
attempt it. I hope you have a better 
opinion of me.” 


« You don't vindicate yourſelf, Har- 


ry?“ ſaid he in raillery. 


There is no occaſion, my dear un- 


cle. I am certain you will never alter 
your opinion of Miſs Howard, or myſelf, 
from 
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from any thing her Ladyſhip may inſi- 
nuate, or [ would quit the place imme- 
diately, ſooner than ſo worthy an object 
ſhould be deprived of your protection.“ 


Mr. Villars, with tears of pleaſure in 
his eyes, ſaid, © I am not ſorry, my dear 
Villars, Lady Di has diſplayed her folly, 
ſince ſhe has been the means of your 
uttering ſuch ſentiments ; and I ati ſure 
Silena forgives her.“ 


To continue in the friendſhip of thoſe 
we eſteem is very pleaſing. I forgot my 
affliction, and ſoon recovered. 


The night is far advanced, and Cyn- 


thia with her pallid rays has ſilvered o'er 


the ocean. How beautiful does the diſtant 
icene appear! The ſilence that reigns 


creates a ſolemnity in the imagination. 
A ſtar 
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A ſtar darting from its orbit reminds one 
of immortality, when the ſpark divine 
which animates us ſhoots from a weight 
of oppreſſion to peace, tranquility, and 
Joy. But, adieu! tired Nature requires 
repoſe; it is in vain to contend againſt 
it: life cannot be continued without re- 
freſhment by ſleep, and how like grovel- 
ing inſects are moſt of our lives ſpent ! 


SILENA HOWARD, 


Lady Di HorTox to Madame ST. CLARE. 


Elyum-Place. 


Cone ſeize her! May the ſmall- 
pox make her horrible to view, and her 
temper more ſower than a neglected old 
maid | May all the plagues that can be- 
fal woman attend her, till ſhe awaken 
my pity, and that will not be while I 

exiſt ! 
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exiſt! Shall ſuch a ſtupid, inanimate 
thing as Howard rival Lady Di Horton ? 
Oh! let it not be ſaid, St. Clare; the 
idea drives me to diſtraction A wrecch 
unworthy notice, that I extended the fa- 
vour of my ſeeming friendſhip to; and 
truly, becauſe ſhe was ſingled out by a 
woman of faſhion, ſhe mult take it into 
her head to attempt being a fine lady— 
could not poſſibly undergo a ſhort walk 
without immenſe fatigue - muſt be faint- 
ing, in order to have Villars preſs her 
hand, and ſigh over her. Oh, revenge! 
revenge! come with thy dire train, and 
gratify my vengeance on her! Aſſiſt me, 
dear St. Clare, for paſſion overclouds my 
genius. So ſudden and unexpected a 
diſcovery of Villars' paſſion for Howard 
made it difficult for me to rein- in the 
tempeſt of my ſoul, and 1 ſaid ſome 
things, St. Clare, I now wiſh unſaid: 
but 
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but diſſimulation and art ſhall be my 
guides for the future; my words ſhall 
be as oil or honey, while I prepare a 
* ſtorm ſhall overwhelm her. As for that 
angel Villars, whom I deteſt myſelf for 
ſtill adoring, I muſt endeavour to get 
into his favour again, which will I ſup- 
pole take time to accompliſh, for I put 
the dear creature out of humour with 
me by calling him Howard's nurſe. To 
be ſure, he deſerved it. But, adieu! 
St. Clare, I muſt not waſte my time in 
writing, but in meditating miſchief on 
the devoted Silena. Aſſiſt, with thy ad- 
vice, thy faithful friend 


Diana Howarp. 


* 
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Miſs MEYNEL to Miſs Howard, 
. Dublin. 


A Fortunate planet preſides over me 
at this juncture: Silena, pray Heaven it 


may continue its influence till I arrive 
ſafe at London. Yes, my dear girl, joy 
to my ſoul! I am recalled from baniſh- 
ment, thanks to the fickly ſtate of poor 
couſin's heart. It ſeems he has fallen in 
tove with ſome Donna or Signora abroad, 
therefore Lord and Lady Lorton judge 
that my weaker charms may make their 
appearance, and prattle ſometimes rouze 
him from his ſighing reveries; for their 
darling, according to the intelligence we 
have received, ſighs bitterly—walks with 
his arms folded in each other—ſhakes 
his head at feeling a void where there 
ſhould be a heart—and is guilty of all 

the 
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the diſtractions which unhappy lovers 
fall into. Now I am from my very ſoul 
ſorry both for him and them: you know 
I have not a flinty heart; but I am ſure 
I ſhall laugh at his dumb ſhow. I am 
quite charmed with your friend Villars 
if he had not offered to ſettle you with 
two other lovers, I ſhould have nomi- 
nated him a little bit more than friend ; 
for there are few men, if any, Silena, 
that are fond of your Platonic ſchemes. 
Don't be angry; to ſpeak as I think is 
my motto. Tho' I am partial to lively 
beings, I have not patience with Lady 
Di, becauſe ſhe is of a malevolent caſt. 
Chearfulneſs and innocence ever ſhould 
be joined, ſays your moſt affectionate 


Lord 


HARRIOT MEYNEL, 
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Lord VILL ARS 0 Lord Duncan, 
Elyſium- Place. 


I AM amazed at my own ſtupidity, 
Charles, in having been ſo long explor- 
ing what might eaſily have occurred long 
ſince, and what all circumſtances com- 
bine together to prove paſt a doubt, 
which is, that the lovely Howard is in 
reality the unfortunate Marchioneſs of 
Melville. Re-peruſe ſome of my for- 
mer letters—obſerve her fear of being 
known, and her owning an irrevocable 
engagement ; to which add my having 
juſt now learnt that Miſs Belmont is niece 
to Lady N, (which particulars cor- 
reſpond well with ſuch a ſuppoſition), 
and I think you will coincide with me 
in a firm perſuaſion of it. Lovely, an- 


gelic creature ! Uncommon misfortunes, 


indeed, 
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indeed, ſhe has experienced; no wonder 
ſhe lamented her fate ſo bitterly at Lau- 
rel-Grove, when juſt become a victim to 
ſuch a plot of villainy. It is to me 
amazing that ſhe has brought her mind 
to ſuch compoſure as it appears at pre- 
ſent to enjoy. What fortitude ſhe muſt 
be miſtreſs of to ſink ſo calmly into a 
dependent ſtate, and what barbarians 
muſt her relations be to ſuffer it! Where 
is the reaſon in ſuppoſing her guilty ? 
Would an object ſo lovely, in the bloom 
of life, withdraw herfelf from admira- 
G tion, and the man ſhe was thought to 


intrigue with, if ſhe was not innocent, 
Duncan? Oh! no, it is againſt all con- 
cluſions to imagine it. But, as ſhe ap- 
peared fo very unhappy when ſhe thought 
I knew her, I will ſtill appear ignorant, to 
fave her pain, and tell no one but thee, 
Charles, of it. Oh! that I had power 

ro 
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to reſtore the reputation and honour of 
her my ſoul adores! With what rapture 
would I fly to the extremity of the uni- 
verſe to compleat it! What a conſum- 
mate villain muſt Melville be to take 
advantage of a private marriage, and 
uſe with cruelty ſo charming a creature ! 
Oh ! Charles, I cannot tell thee how my 
heart bleeds for her! how great my diſ- 
treſs is at finding ſhe can never be mine 
and how unreſolved and unwilling I am 
to leave this place I cannot quit it 
What, forego all opportunities of gaz- 
ing at her lovely form, and liſtening to 
her heavenly voice But, oh ! my Dun- 
can, I muſt leave her—it is criminal to 
ſtay adoring her as I do—another's wife! 
Love ſhall not overpower my principles 
of honour, which you ſwear I carry to 
a romantic height. I muſt depart—If 
there is a chance of conquering, abſence 

Vol. II. D muſt 
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muſt effect it; for while J gaze, ſtill 
deeper ſinks the dart. However, you 
may write to me again before I leave 
Elyſium-Place, and adminiſter balm, if 
you can, Duncan, to the afflicted mind 
of your friend 


VILLARS. 


8 


P. S. It would be to no purpoſe to 
impart my diſcovery to my uncle, as ſhe 
would accept of nothing, I'm ſure, inde- 
pendent of her attending Mrs. Villars, 


Miſs HowaD 70 Miſs MEvYNEL. 
Ehſium-Place. 


I HAVE. been waiting two poſts, my 
deareſt Harriot, in hopes of hearing you 
were ſafe arrived in Berkeley-Square, 
and flatter myſelf that before I conclude 

| this 
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this epiſtle I ſhall not meet with a third 
diſappointment. Your ſafety, my dear- 
eſt friend, is now neareſt my heart: 
a continuance of happineſs and that vi- 
vacity which is interwoven 1n your dif- 
poſition, and is admirable becauſe it is 
Joined with the beſt of hearts, is my 
conſtant wiſh, 


Lady Di is ſo very condeſcending and 
humble to Lord Villars and myſelf ſince 
the behaviour I mentioned, that I know 
not what to make of it. His Lordſhip 
is very much altered too, and I think 
ſeems in the ſame ſituation you deſcribe 
your coulin, though he conceals it be- 
fore Mr. Villars, but when alone with 
me he ſcarce ſpeaks. He writes often, 
and has received many letters lately, 
Indeed I ſhould pity him much, if I 
knew he was unſucceſsful in love, as I 

D 2 think 
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think him deſerving of happineſs.—1 wiſh 
he would confide in me, for ſpeaking of 3 
the object of his affection might alle. 
viate the'pangs of abſence a little. | 


5 * 


At laſt, my dear friend, a letter from 
you is arrived, which has, as you judged, 
ſurprized me much. It has afforded me 
both pleaſure and pain to find your cou- 
ſin is the perſon who has left a tender 
impreſſion on your heart ever ſince the 
maſquerade—Pleaſure to hear there is a 
mutual affection, and pain as I fear you 
have both much anxiety and trouble to 
undergo before you can arrive at the 
completion of your wiſhes. It is ſaid 
women in general believe in fate, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to marriage; thoſe 
who are predeſtinarians would not ſcru- 
ple to aſſert that a match will certainly 

take 
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take place between you and your couſin; 
for though Lord and Lady Lorton had 
been very careful to divide you, yet a 
frolic brought your couſin in ſecret with 
a friend to Dublin, where in diſguiſe he 
became a captive to your charms—after- 
wards blinded his parents by a feigned 
paſſion, by which means you was brought 
to his deſiring eyes again, Upon my 
word, Harriot, it forms a pretty ſtory— 
I muſt rally you a little—yer IT ſhall ſtill 
be in pain for you. If you both act not 
with great diſcretion, you muſt infallibly 
be ſeparated.— Be prudent and wiſe, my 
deareſt friend. 


Lacy Di and Mrs. Villars have been 
exhauſting their mirth on me; however, 
I had the gentlemen on my ſide, You 
muſt know they caught me reading the 
Leſſons for the day. Her Ladyſhip aſk- 

D 3 ing 
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ing me what I was poring over that old 
book for, I anſwered it was my conſtant 
cuſtom. —She laughed immoderately.— 
They forced me down ſtairs with them, 
and Lady Di related my folly, as ſhe 
termed it, to the gentlemen. I ſaid, with 
a ſerious accent, that I never ſhould be 
aſhamed of doing what I ought, for ] 
thought it a duty incumbent on every 
one, if they did not attend daily prayers 
at church : even then we were too for- 
getful of what Scripture contained; for 
if we would but guide ourſelves by the 
ineſtimable rules therein laid before us, 
we ſhould not have ſo many follies to 
anſwer for. 


„ Lard! child, what nonſenſe !” ex- 
claimed her Ladyſhip. 


K If it is nonſenſe, my Lady, weak - 
neſs 
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neſs is more pardonable than vice, and 


you are welcome to condemn me for my 
folly.” 


Lord Villars and his uncle agreed my 
arguments were juſt, 


Mrs. Villars ſaid, To be ſure, as 
Howard ſays, you know there is no harm 


in it— ls there, Mr. Villars ?—Ha! ha! 
ha!“ 


Lady Di, finding herſelf not ſupported 
in her ill-timed mirth, though ſhe did 


not ſeem ſatisfied, deſiſted from further 
raillery. 


Ah! my dear Harriot, it is for want 
of a more frequent peruſal of Holy Writ 
that our modern fine ladies ſo often err. 
They allege, when they are willing to 
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excuſe their neglect, that time is want- 
ing. They ſhould bluſh ſtill more at 
that excuſe, when ſo much of their time 
is dedicated to pleaſure and folly, and 
they will not allow one half-hour to re- 
flect on a future ſtate, and improve thoſe 
morals which Pleaſure ſo vitiates. De- 
voted to that alluring Goddeſs, their ea- 
ger purſuit of her encreaſes, till, unhap- 
pily plunged into vices, at firſt little 
thought of, all morality quits them, and 
they avoid reflection, and are loſt. 


My ever-dear parents (hail to their 


revered memory !) carly taught me the 


cuſtom I ſtill obſerve, and a confidence 
in God; whereby I have been enabled 
to undergo, with I hope tolerable re- 
ſignation, the misfortunes which have be- 
fallen me: and the comfort I have fre- 
quently experienced from paſſages of 

Scripture 
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FF Scripture convinced me of the utility 
and profitableneſs of my practice. 


Reading and muſic divide moſt of our 
time, eſpecially on evenings when free 
from company. Lord Villars ſays he 
ſhall leave this place with regret, as he 
never ſpent his time ſo much to his ſa- 
9 tisfaction; which I can perceive affords 
Mir. Villars no ſmall pleaſure. 


Inform me of your procedures, my 
dear Harriot. 


Yours affectionately, 


SILENA HOWARD. 


D 5 Lord 
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Lord VIILARS to Lord Duxcax. 


Ely/ium-Place. 


Your hiſtory furprized me much, 
Charles: by the account you give of 
your coufin, ſhe is worthy of your re- 
gard. May you both enjoy many years 
of happineſs together! for I make no 
doubt of Lord and Lady Lorton's be- 
ſtowing felicity on their only ſon; they 
never will deny him the woman of his 
choice, eſpecially ſo near a relation. 
You are too timid, Duncan, and let 
your fears counterbalance all probabi- 
lIity. Oh! that the adorable Silena was 
ſo near my hopes !—But I, alas, am 
cut off for ever! 


My uncle inſiſts upon my making a 
tonger ſtay. I have conſented, Charles. 
| It 
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It is with readineſs we comply with what 
coincides with our wiſhes. But I muſt 
inform thee of a ſhort converſation that 
I have juſt had with the charmer of my 


ſoul, : 


It happened, that I was fitting alone, 
ſo abſorbed in my own melancholy ideas 
that I continued filent ſome time, and 
perhaps I might give vent to ſighs un- 
known to mylelf. She awaked me from 
this ſituation by her ever - enchanting 
voice: Mr. Villars informs me,” ſat} 


| ſhe gracefully, © it was with difficulty 


he perſuaded your Lordſhip to prolong 
your ſtay here: I am ſure if he thought 
compliance to his wiſhes afforded you 
pain, he would be far from deſiring it. 
Your thoughtfulneſs of late makes me 
think your inclination is elſewhere : ex- 
cuſe the liberty I take with your Lord- 
D 6 ſhip ; 
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ſnip; but, indeed, if you place confi- 
dence in Mr. Villars, it would alleviate 
that uneaſineſs of mind which ſeems to 
have taken poſſeſſion of you.“ 


« It would only afford him a parti- 
cipation of my anxiety,” anſwered I, 
« without his being able to alleviate it 
in the leaſt, my dear Miſs Howard; for 
which reaſon I chuſe to remain ſilent.” 


« Your Lordſhip is the beſt judge,” 
ſaid ſhe, modeſtly bowing her head; 
I ſincerely wiſh you happineſs.” 


« Amiable Mifs Howard !—I wiſh it 
was in your power to beſtow it—But you 
 cannot—and, ſpite of your indulgence, 
I muſt be wretched,” ſaid I, with a ſigh. 


« Wretched !” returned ſhe, growing 
pale. 
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« Yes, Miſs Howard, wretched !— 
Can you think—But I mult be ſilent.“ 


ce My Lord!“ exclaimed ſhe, with a 
look of the greateſt conſternation, pity, 
and, I may almoſt ſay, tenderneſs. Oh! 
Duncan, perhaps vanity may be now 
too predominant, but I think —yes, I 
am certain—ſhe does not hate me. 


We both remained filent, My eyes 
ſpoke ſentiments which my heart con- 
demned them for, without being able 
to repel them. In this critical juncture 
Mrs. Villars entered, and I retired to 
write to thee. 


If I ſhould find reaſon to flatter my- 
ſelf, that Miſs Howard would return 
my love, were it not for the principles 
by which ſhe is actuated, it would only 

| add 
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add to my pain: on the other hand, 
was ſhe a perſon of looſer ſentiments, 
my regard for her would ceale ; ſince, 
though her beauty attracts my admira- 
tion, it is her virtue rivets my affection. 


I know not how to depart from this 
place, nor how to ſtay in it, torn as I 
am by contending paſſions. Ten tliou- 
ſand Platonic ſchemes ariſe, which rea- 
ſon diſcountenances. She is aftother's 
wife !—Ah! there lies the horrid re- 
fletion.—I muſt fly—it is only by flight 
I can preſerve propriety, and avoid be- 
traying how very dear ſhe is to me. 
My will is to a& as a man. of honour, 
but—Oh ! Charles, I am bewildered, 


UY 


Clandon and Clairville, who have been 
abſent on a viſit ſome time, are juſt re- 
turned. Poor Clairville! how I pity 


him! 
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him! His diſappointment viſibly hurts 
him. 


A certain work * I have been lately 
peruſing, exalts inftint above reaſon 
which notion, commonly adopted, would 
ſoon indeed level us with brutes. The au- 
thor ſays it ſhould be“ the immediately 
impelling principle of action.“ Now, 
it is certain, by obeying this impelling 
principle, and diſcarding reaſon, many 
enormous crimes have been committed; 
which is a ftrong proof that inſtinct 
ſhould not be our guide but when ac- 
companied by reaſon, 


Was I to follow the impulſe of in- 
ſtint, I ſhould immediately fly to the 


* A Comparative View of the State and Faculties 


of Man with thoſe of the Brute Creation. By 
Dr. — ... 


arms 
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arms of my adorable Silena ; but reaſon 

checks that impulſe, and tells me I 

ſhould err. Oh! Duncan, a month ſince 

you experienced the torments of a hope- 

leſs paſſion, therefore ads how to bid 
the unfortunate 

ViLLARS, 


Lady Di HorTow to Madame Sr. CLA RE. 
Shenkin-Hall. 


Wear laſt I wrote, St. Clare, my 
boſom was ſimilar to the tremendous 
ocean, whoſe foaming billows when en- 
raged would fain daſh againſt the at- 
moſphere. I imprecated every thing 
around me—upbraided Heaven itſelf — 
and, to conceal my tempeſt from ob- 
ſerving eyes, was tortured paſt deſcrip- 
tion, For ſome days I plotted, con- 

trived, 
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trived, reſolved, and unreſolved, un- 
numbered plans. My intention was to 
make Clandon a co-partner, but he was 
abſent then. At laſt I ſoothed Silena 
and that charming fellow Villars admi- 
rably. Joy to my heart, St. Clare, I 
now have no need of forcing him to love 
me The buſineſs is done—He comes 
here frequently without the family, and 
yeſterday called me his dear Lady Di— 
Oh ! how my heart rebounded, and joy 
ſparkled in my eyes! I have attentively 
viewed his behaviour to Howard; he 


ſpeaks to her as uſual, but I really be- 


lieve, St. Clare, what the girl ſaid was 
true, © Compaſſion only excited his at- 
tention to her“ the day I was diſtracted 
with jealouſy. She is a poor, unmean- 
ing, enthuſiaſtic creature; how could I 
ever fear her! 


I now 
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I now give a looſe to my mirth on 
the folly and ſtupidity of the objects 
around. Mrs, Shenkin is the premier. 
Yeſterday ſhe introduced me to a couſin 
of the ſeventh generation. There were 
another two whoſe great-great- grand- 
fathers were firſt-couſins. Poor woman! 
her ſtandard for a man of ſenſe is, that 
he underſtands genealogy better than 
any man in the country. 


Then a Mrs. Fluellen (a neighbour, 
who is reckoned an artful woman in the 
line of intelligence) comes in, St. Clare, 
ſhrugging her fhoulders as if ſhe had 
virtues to reform the age, and in a ſolemn 
tone, and with an artful leer of her eyes 
(which upon theſe occaſions ſhe turns to 
the very corners), cries, © Well! I have 
been at Mrs. A—'s, and having heard, 
you know, about her niece, I hinted at 


the 
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the imprudence of the young women of 
theſe days what a ſad thing it was they 
turned ſo gay, and fo forth. At laſt ſhe 
ſaid her niece was well at Mr. Ws, 
and ſhe was ſurprized people took liber- 
ties by mentioning her name in a way 
they ſhould not : upon which, you know, 
(firugging up her ſhoulders) I ſaid, Ah! 
the world would often blaze falſe reports. 
—You know it was no bufineſs of mine, 
ſince ſhe ſaid nothing.—I wonder ſhe can 
think people are ſtupid and blind—But 
I never ſay any thing when folks are ſo 
ſhy. Lord pleſs me! (lifting up her 
eyes) how can people act fo impru- 
dent!“ 


Now, you muſt know, St. Clare, this 
bit of ſcandal was all a falfiry. Theſe 
old devils, who have been intriguing in 
their younger days, with their hypocri- 

tical 
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tical ſanCtification, won't let the real 
virtuous alone, or maintain the charac- 
ter they merit; which I vow, St. Clare, 
is a great hardſhip. 


She was talking of the frailty of a 
young couple the other day, when, to 
provoke her, I aſked, If envying their 
Joys made her publiſh them ? though 
perhaps ſhe had beſtowed intimacies 


the parties themſelves were unacquainted 
with. 


She coloured. Indeed, my Lady, 


(drawing up her head) I repeat only 
what I am told.” 


Howard was preſent. © Aye, but, 
Mrs. Fluellen, we ſhould not always be- 
lieve what we are told, if it is to the 
prejudice of the party,” ſaid Mrs. Piety. 

« Ah! 
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« Ah! Miſs, young people are apt 
to be incredulous, becauſe they are un- 
acquainted with the wickedneſs of the 
world: when you have lived longer, 
and are older, you will know better.”? 


<« I hope not,” returned Piety; © I 
| ſhould be ſorry to increaſe in gloom and 
diſlike to my fellow- creatures: if we 
have an ill opinion of the world in ge- 
neral, we never can be tolerably eaſy 
while in it. I would never have a wo- 
man accuſed of a deviation from vir- 
tue, till there are very convincing proofs 


of it; a blaſted character is hard to be 
retrieved.” 


« Aye, Miſs, but you are young— 
you will know better.— Aye, aye,” re- 


turned Wiſdom again. 
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In the midſt of this edifying confab. 
enters a ſquire or two half drunk; 
«* Zounds! you women are always talk- 
ing ſcandal; can't you let the poor girls 
alone to follow inſtin?*? Nature points 
it out to them —D—n it, I'll lay a bot- 
tle of claret, three parts out of four you 
have been ſaying are abominable lyes. 
My head achs confoundedly—How 
many quarts of ale do you think I drank 
laſt night? Eight, faith—But Dick was 
drunk in a trice.—Pm d—n'd dry—do 
order me ſome negus, my dear Mrs. 
Shenkin.” 


Lord!“ ſaid Mrs. Fluellen, © what 
an unquenchable thirſt you men have! 
—Ovugh |!—Fie upon you But for wo- 
men to drink, Oh! it is abominable. 


* The brutal part of mankind adopt Dr. ——'s 
principle. 


There 
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- There is Miſs O drinks four glaſſes 
of wine ſometimes after ſupper Oh! 
ſhocking !” (ſhrugging up her ſhoul- 
ders.) 


ff 
"= 1 


% Dear Mrs. Fluellen, don't ſet me 
down for a beaſtly creature but, pon 
honour, I can drink five when I am 4 


4 mort, and go free from elevation to 
bed, ſaid I. 


« Lord! Lady Di, your Ladyſhip 
Jokes.” | 


„ Zounds ! what a pother you make!“ 
ſaid the *ſquire; © why, Mrs. Fluellen, 
I'll lay odds in your favour, for I'Il be 
if I don't think you a hypocrite,” 


&« don't know,” ſaid ſhe, colouring, 
what ſhould give you ſuch an opinion 
| of 
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of me. Cot pleſs me!—T drink !— 
O-————" 


| The oh! ſhe gave was almoſt an hour 
long, St. Clare; and the gentlemen gave 

fuch hideous yells of laughter, that I 
was abſolutely obliged to ſtop my ears. 


Got pleſs me!“ (an expreſſion much 
in uſe in this country) ſaid Mrs. Shen- 
kin, „you wrong Mrs. Fluellen, for I 
never can get her to drink one glaſs, ſhe 
is ſo abſtemous.“ 


« Ah! Cot forbid I ſhould be other- 
wiſe.—No, no; it's a ſign he does not 
know me.” 


« Well, zounds ! to make it up, old 
genius, [I'll tell thee news: One of my 
* beſt hounds died this morning; and ano- 
| ther 
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ther thing is, Mrs. Toby is at laſt going 
to be married to the old parſon.” 


“Well, really you ſurprize me!” 


* Nay, don't mourn for poor Rover, 
we ſhall all follow.” 


% Aye, aye, but Mrs. Toby going to 
be married—Got pleſs me !” 


* Nay, wonders will never ceaſe,” ſaid 
he, © for—what was it I was going to 
ſay ——Oh—ay —humph !'—— 

Got pleſs me, what, Mr. Morgan?” 

« Why, that you are going to be 


married to John Jones, Lord Gwyn's 
ſteward.” 


Vol. II. E « Lord 
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Lord pleſs me, how can people talk 
ſo ſcandalouſly of one—Surely they dare 
not ſay ſuch a thing of me !” 


« Of you  Zounds ! why ſhould 
you efcape ? you won't let others alone.“ 


© Got pleſs me! O——h!” ſaid ſhe, 
with a ſhrug and quakeriſh groan of the 


ſpirit, quitting the room. 


Morgan ſet up what with juſtice may 
be termed a horſe- laugh. Wounds !“ 
ſaid he, I thought I would give the 
old goſſip a rebound. Now for a glaſs 
of brandy, and we'll away to Price's, 
where we are to dine, Come, Dick.” 


Dick was of a baſhful diſpoſition St. 
Clare, and could only laugh, and ſay 
« Yes” or“ No.” But, adieu! there's 


enough 
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enough of country converſation, which 
differs as much from that of the polite 
world as the ſun in its moſt tranſcendent 
glory from a candle in a turnip there is 
a Welch ſimile for you. 
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As for old Shenkin, his forte lies in 
forcing bumpers down the throats of 
his male viſitants; and he is what is here 
termed an honeſt fellow, becauſe he 
ſwallows half-pints without being ſuffo- 
cated, Here is plenty of ſuch honeſt 
fellows; if thou art for one, St. Clare, 
doubt not of a good recommendation 
from thy molt ſincere friend 


Di HorTox. 
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From the Same to the Same. 


— 


Sbenkin-Hall. 


p | 
ON honour, St. Clare, this dame 
Fluellen is an original. She would form 
an admirable character, was ſhe but 
known to our modern Ariſtophanes. 
She abſolutely affords me much diver- 
fion, and is continually here; ſo I am 
not at a loſs for amuſement. Fortunately 
ſhe is not acquainted with the fabulous 
hiſtory of gods and goddeſſes, or I vow, 
St. Clare, I firmly believe ſhe would fan- 
cy herſelf Minerva, ſo excellent an opi- 
nion has ſhe of her own wiſdom and ſa- 
gacity. But novels, child, and pretty 
love-ſcenes, which are light reading, ſhe 
doats on—T hey ſuit her taſte—She feaſts 
on them in private They ſhew the 
way of life ſo, and are ſo edifying!ꝰ 

« Edifying !” 
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« Edifying!“ St. Clare: ha! ha! in- 
flaming the paſſions of a woman of ſe- 
venty- four. Edifying !—Ha! ha! ha! 
She's droll, *pon honour. Then ſhe en- 
ters into the ſpirit of them, and bemoans 
the fate of the heroine, who is un- 
doubtedly a prodigy of virtue; crying, 
with a ſigh, © Poor thing, ſhe went 
through a great deal: it's very natural, 
is'n't it, Lady Di?” „Oh, yes, very 
inſtructive.“ I mean, St. Clare, in the 
art of love, they ſhew young ladies how 
to proceed with theirlovers. Then to it ſhe 
fits again with more eagerneſs than many 
a girl of fifteen, and treble the atten- 
tion ſhe beſtows on her prayers. 


I abſolutely think, St. Clare, Nature 
deſigned this hag for a tutoreſs, for ſhe 
idolizes the power of commanding, It 
any one is going out at a door the ſame 
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time as herſelf, ſhe ſays, with a ſpiteful 
authoritative leer and half whiſper, (puſh- 
ing them at the ſame time as a hind 
would a pig out of a ſtye,) Go go 
along !—as if no one knew how to walk 
without bidding but herſelf. ] turned 
ſhort round the other day, and in a 
childiſh tone ſaid, © May I go now, 
Madam: She was rather. conruice, 
but © the leopard cannot change its 


ſpors.” Then at breakfaſt ſhe tells Miſs 


Shenkin to take the napkin on her lap— 
to fit nearer the table—and “take care, 
Miſs Shenkin, you had better cut that 
toaſt in two, you will find it handier to 
put to your mouth.“ Abſolutely fact, St. 
Clare. Upon which Shenkin, who is a 
good-natured creature, burſts out a- 
laughing, and tells her ſhe was taught 
all that twenty years ago. Oh, I only 
ſpoke, becauſe I thought you would 

ITE greaſe 
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greaſe yourſelf,” ſays Wiſdom, toſſing 
her head. Her manner of ſpeaking 
makes it ſo laughable and ridiculous, 
together with her little eyes, which are 
turned to the corners in a manner proſti. 
tutes ſeek for prey, and are continually 
emitting ſpl-ea, She is frequently talk- 
ing of days of yore, when the was at 
London, what was going forward among 
people of faſhion—how careful Lord 
and Lady Columbus, whom ſhe was 
with, were of her—She never walked 
the ſtreets alone, not ſhe, ſuch care was 
taken of her; and ſhe went here, and 
fe went there—At laſt, St. Clare, pon 
honour, Mrs. Shenkin told me, as a ſe- 
cret, Fluellen had been Abigail to Lady 
Columbus. Ridiculous fool, to boaſt fo. 
As my ſtay here will not be long, I will 
not loſe diverſion, by offending her, 1n 
contradicting her own report of great» 

| E 4 neſs. 
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neſs, Let-the wretch boaſt on. Every 
now and then ſhe is in a fit of feigned 
grief, which ſome widows are liable to— 
bemoaning the loſs of her friend, her 
dear friend—Oh ! ſhe can never be hap- 
py—She ſuffered, ah! ſhe ſuffered what 
no one ever did—Oh ! her dear friend, 
ſhe could have wiſhed to have died with 
him, For ſome time I thought it was 
an old lover, and aſked her who he was, 
what was his name? © Oh! my dear 
Mr. Fluellen, to be ſure; do you think 
] could lament the loſs of any body elſe 
ſo ?—No, God knows.” Now, really, 
St Clare, 1 think ſhe has been a woman 
of intrigue, from that very circumſtance 
of beſtowing the title of friend ſo laviſh- 
ly on her huſband, as if ſhe was aſhamed 
of the latter appellation. A male friend 
conveys an extenſive idea, generally 
made uſe of by miſtreſſes, but ſeldom 

| = 
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by wives. When ſhe takes it into her head 
to be ſorrowful, ſhe commends herſelf 
exceedingly for her attention to him in 
his laſt moments, as if no woman but 
herſelf ever bore affection to a huſband, 
and yielded him all the comfort he was 
capable of at that period. Her manner 
made me doubt the truth of her aſſer- 
tion. Upon enquiry, I found that ſhe 
had ſpent very little time with him, and 
* what ſhe had he thought too much, as 
ſhe had given him ſufficient cauſe to diſ- 
like her before his laſt ſickneſs —The 
very ſight of her was hateful to him, 
poor man! She is really a genius in 
hypocriſy, St. Clare, and a delightful 
rerailer of news, therefore fit to live in 
this country. There is not a day paſſes 
but ſhe brings information of maids be- 
ing with child, or marriages of her own 
inventing, ſomebody's mortality, or goats 

E 5 breaking 
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breaking their necks by falls from the 
mountains; ſo that you may imagine ſhe 
keeps us in continual amaze, What a 
delightful companion in the country ! 
Then we have charming diverſion with 
Morgan and her, for the *ſquire has ta- 
ken it into his head to contradict and 
torment her, which ſets her a-grinning 
and leering, for ſhe always does ſo when 
angry; 2 ſure ſign of malevolence with- 
in, St. Clare, Yeſterday Shenkin and 
myſelf found it impoflible ro conceal 
our riſibility at a ſcene that paſſed be- 
tween them. Mrs. Fluellen came firſt, 
and related ſeveral anecdotes while we 
fat at work : after which Morgan enter- 
ed, and informed us he had juſt parted 
with old Mrs. Jones, who deſired her 
compliments to us. | 


. * Oh,” ſays Fluellen, Mrs. Jones, 
of 
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of ——” (nodding her head at us by 
way of rebuke to him for ſaying 01d.) 


&« Why, zounds,” ſaid he, “ ſhe's as 
old as you; and it's time to call her ſo, 
that ſhe may be diſtinguiſhed mow her 
daugghter- in-law.“ 


4 O Lord! aye, aye; as to myſelf, I 
acknowledge myſelf old, but it's vulgar 
to diſtinguiſh ladies in that manner,— 
Aye, aye, as to myſelf, God knows, I'm 
old enough——Yes, Pm old,“ leering 
at us. | 


* *Sblood,” ſaid he, © do you ſet up for 
a reformer of manners? What a pother 
you make about old-age : by G- I be- 
leve you have a willing inclination to be 
young, which makes you fo envious, 
and given to ſcandal; but J muſt tell 

E 6 ou, 
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you, old Ducheſs, that you ſhall not 
have me in your liſt of victims without 
ſmarting for it—Zounds, Madam, Ill 
proſecute you for ſcandal.” 


4 I defy you !—T defy you !” ſaid ſhe, 
grinning, and edging on her ſear. 


« D—mn your grins and your de- 
fiance,” ſaid he, ſtill more provoked at 
her. © How dare you ſay I have deſigns 
on my friend Jack Green's wife—that 
ſhe ſuffers me to take liberties, and if 
Jack died I ſhould marry her ? Zounds, 
Madam, it's an inſult on my honour to 
ſuppoſe I would attempt debauching my 
friend's wife, and a blaſt on her virtue 
which time may never retrieve, beſides 
the ill conſequence attending its coming 
to her huſband's ears, if he was not well 
convinced of my integrity, and acquaint- 

ed 
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ed with the author of the vile detrac- 
tion.“ 


He happened to be ſober, St. Clare, 
which made him talk ſo well; but while 


haranguing took a glaſs or two of wine 
from the ſide - board. 


She all the time held her fore- finger 
up to his face, and grinning uttered, 
with the moſt malicious countenance ever 
ſeen, © I defy you I defy you!“ 


Shenkin and I burſt out a-laughing, 
and Howard, who had entered in the be- 
ginning of the fray, exclaimed, + Good 
God !” with a fort of horror. 


« Zounds, the woman's mad,” re- 
turned Morgan. Defy me! Will you 
defy the law? for, ſince you provoke 


me, 
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me, Pll proſecute you, by —. Mrs. 
Davies ſays ſhe is willing to make oath 
you told her every ſyllable I have now 
mentioned.” | 


© Fluetlen changed colour when he 
named his author, but ſtill teazed him 
with her favourite words. | 


Howard fat as if upon thorns, but con- 
tinued ſilent. 


Fluellen's irritating manner provoked 
Morgan exceedingly. *© Sblood, you 
old harridan, you may defy your friend 
the devil, if you will,” ſaid he, but 
FI make you for the future not ſo fond 
of retailing made news.” So ſaying, he 
bowed to us, and retired. 


She retained the ſame words till he 
departed, 
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departed, st. Clare, and then burkt 1 into 
a loud hollow laugh. 


I was reſolved not to let it drop ſo, 
therefore began with“ Well, Mrs. Flu- 
ellen, what will you do? pp * 


1 Ha ha! ha! I x: him, my 
Lady.” 


Ah, but my dear Mrs. Fluellen, if 
you ſaid what he aſſerted, pon honour 
he may give you a little trouble.” 


Well, never mind, my Lady—T 
ſcorn him: aye, aye, he can do me no 
harm.” So ſaying, ſhe took herſelf 


away laughing, and we have not ſeen 
her ſince. 


Howard ſat in amaze at her, and 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed ſhocked to meet with ſuch a cha- 
rocter an lite... 


My ſweet Villars then entered with 
more company, and another converſa- 
tion enſued. Villars is very attentive to 
me, and I am happy. Oh, I forgot to 
tell thee, St. Clare, that Lord Clandon 
has made propoſals for Shenkin (or ra- 
ther her fortune, which he ſtands much 
in need of): the old folks are mightily 
pleaſed at it, and Shenkin is quite ele- 
vated with the idea of being a Lady, 
but {till flirts with all that comes in her 
way. | 


Clandon's deſign on Howard ſeems 
not extin&, but what ſcheme he has in 
train I know not. Clairville ſighs like 
a forlorn lover, and tells. me he intends 
leaving this country with Lord Clandon, 

as 
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as he cannot prevail on the charming 
Miſs Howard to liſten to him. Thus is 
the world here ſituated, St. Clare. 


I am quite tired with ſcribbling, there- 
fore for the preſent adieu! 


Thine ſincerely, 


Di HoR To. 


Miſs HOWARD to Miſs MEVTNEIL. 
 Elyfium-Place. 


I AM extremely depreſſed in ſpirits, 
my dear Harriot, from an incident that 
has happened in this neighbourhood, 
which muſt hurt. every feeling mind, 
What evils ſpring from Detraction! Moſt 
of the ladies of this country are votaries 
to that goddeſs, and continually bow to 
her ſway. They affect piety, and repeat 

holy 
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holy <Jaculations, at the very time they 
are offending the Deity, by ſlandering 
their neighbours, and depriving them of 
reputation, happineſs, nay, almoſt life. 
It is a ſerious and melancholy conſidera- 
tion, and the divines here ſhould fre- 
quently expoſe this vice, with all its hor- 
rid conſequences. 


But let me inform you, my dear friend, 
of the cauſe of this ſerious reflection. 
There often viſits at Mrs. Shenkin's an 
old lady, named Mrs. Fluellen, who is 
eſteemed a happy retailer of news, and 


has cunning to fathom ſecrets.” From 


this quality ſhe is called a ſenſible, art · 
ful woman. Lady Di has drawn a dro 
caricatura of her, with the following 
motto : | 264; 


« *Tis ſecret truths I fathom with my eyes, 
And guilt unknown to others I ſurmiſe.“ 


I muſt 
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I muſt confeſs, Harriot, ſhe had ſome- 

thing in her manner that at the firſt in- 
terview gave me a diſguſt to her; and, 
without being ſkilled in phyſiognomy, I 
ſoon read her character. She is over- 
bearing in company, from her fancied 
ſuperior wiſdom, tho' at the ſame time 
the will ſhrug up her ſhoulders, and 
pretend to be very humble. Every now 
and then ſhe broaches a French word, 

with I remember they uſed to ſay fo 
when I was at London; giving herſelf 
numerous airs about her grandeur when 
ſhe was there. Mr, Villars informed me, 
when I mentioned it, that ſhe had been 
waiting-woman to ſome people of fa- 
ſhion. Now, no honeſt employment is 

to be deſpiſed ; many gentlewomen of 
good families have been reduced to it, 
and treated with reſpect in their places; 

but it is a very great folly for people to 

| affect 
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affect to be greater than they are. Had 
ſhe been ſilent, we, perhaps, ſhould have 
been ignorant of her ſervitude. For 
ſome years ſhe has been in this country, 
fully employed in reciting news, and 
frequently inventing it. 


In this neighbourhood likewiſe reſide 

a couple who were happy. Mr. Green 
is a very agreeable. man, but, like his 
countrymen, rather too fond of his bot- 
tle. Mrs. Green is a very amiable, ſen- 
ſible young woman, of an extreme deli- 
cate conſtitution, and remarkably fond 
of her huſband. Her ſiſter, Miſs Smith, 
reſides with them. This Mr. Green had 
a very intimate friend, named Morgan, 
from whom he was ſcarce a day divided. 
Out of affection to her huſband, Mrs. 
Green paid all poſſible attention to his 
friend, which Mr. Green ſeemed much 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed with, till Mrs. Fluellen, like a 
malevolent fiend, came and blaſted all 
their joys. She formed ideas of her own 
what might be, and then went and im- 
parted them to Mrs. Davies as facts, 
whoſe houſe ſhe was juſt leaving when 
Mr. Green entered it. He ſaid he had 
ſome private buſineſs with her, and de- 
fired he might go home with her. She 
complied, it ſeems. Mr. Green then told 
her he had juſt overheard her mention 
ſomething about Morgan and his wife, 
and inſiſted upon knowing particulars. 
She hemmed, and laughed; then ac- 
knowledged ſhe had heard that Mrs. 
Green and the *ſquire were very friendly 
together, with ſome more hints, which 
drove the poor man almoſt diſtracted, 
though he concealed his perturbation of 
mind before her. The ſame day, juſt 
after this happened, I met her at Mr. 

Shenkin's, 
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Shenkin's, where was Mr. Morgan, 
threatening ber, for daring to utter ſuch 
ſcandal, which was the firſt I heard of 
it; and ſhall never as long as I breathe 
forget Mrs. Fluellen's diabolical counte- 
nance. She would have afforded an ar- 
tiſt an excellent repreſentation of Spleen. 
Her manner was irritating beyond de- 
ſeription, and ſtruck me with horror. 


But let me return to Mt. Green. 


Miſs. Smith ſays. he was gloomy, ſul- 
len, and in an uncommon' agitation, all 
day. Her ſiſter was very unhappy, as 
ſhe had never ſeen him in that way be- 
fore. They ſilently retired to . re- 
_ een. 


Wben Miſs Smith came n in be 
morning; ſhe ſaw Mr. Green on horſe- 
back, 
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back, quitting the place, with a ſervant 
and portmanteau. Surprized exceeding- 
ly, ſhe went to Mrs. Green's chamber, 
where ſne found the unhappy lady ſenſe- 
leſs on the floor. She immediately called 
aſſiſtance, and diſpatched a ſervant for 
a phyſician. He arrived; and at laſt, 
by bleeding her, and forcing down me- 
dicines, reſtored her to her ſenſes. She 
then informed her ſiſter that Mr. Green 
had accuſed her of criminality with Mr. 
Morgan, and had vowed he would never 
more live with, or ever ſee her again; 
that ſhe had wept and fainted, in turns, 
all night; and that, ſeeing him quit the 
place, her ſenſes were again quite over- 
powered. The Doctor and Miſs Smith 
endeavoured to comfort her, but in vain; 
ſhe relapſed into freſh agonies, now lies 
delirious in a violent fever, and *tis 
feared cannot recover, if Mr, Green does 
not ſpeedily return. 
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Mr. Morgan, who, *bating his foible 


of drinking, is a good ſort of man, is in 


the greateſt anxiety imaginable, and is 
gone in ſearch of his friend, hoping, if 
he can meet him, to bring him to rea- 
ſon. Mr. Shenkin has made Mrs. Flu- 
ellen priſoner in his houſe, and ſwears 
ſhe ſhall not eſcape till Mr. Green re- 
turns, when ſhe ſnall on her oath anſwer 


the queſtions put to her by him. This 
makes great diverſion for the neighbours. 


She cries ſhe defies him, and threatens 
him at his peril to detain her. He an- 
ſwers, he heeds her words as wind, and 


leaves her locked up. 


Such, my deareſt Harriot, is the fatal 


conſequence of people indulging them- 


ſelves in defaming others. Can Mrs. 
Fluellen be deemed leſs than a murderer 


if the amiable Mrs. Green dies? A wo- 
man 
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man of her years, too, who ſhould be 
hourly expecting a call from hence. 
How ſhocking the idea! No wonder ſhe 
diſlikes the appellation of old: it is guilt 
that makes age dreadful. 


S S 


I have been juſt now informed that 
poor Mrs. Green, for about the ſpace of 
five minutes, regained her ſenſes, when 
recollection of her misfortunes made her 
relapſe, and the Doctor fears there is no 
other alternative than madneſs or death. 


Mr. Villars tells me this is not the firſt 
couple Mrs. Fluellen has made miſerable 
by her wicked ſuggeſtions; that he knows 
a very worthy woman, who happened not 
to have ſuch keen ſenſibility as Mrs. 
Green, that from ſuch an account ſuf- 


fered many years ill-uſage from her huſ- 
Vol. II. F band, 


— 
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band, though he did not leave her, but 
was continually ſuſpicious, which ren- 


dered the poor woman's life unhappy 
beyond expreſſion, 


I am exceedingly affected at Mrs. 
Green's deplorable fate, and by Mrs. 
Villars's permiſſion have been ſeveral 
times to ſee her, though it gave me 
great pain to behold her melancholy con- 
dition. I was in hopes to find her ſenſes 
reſtored, that I might adminiſter all the 
comfort and conſolation I could ; bur, 
alas! I was diſappointed. 


Lord Villars is gone with ſervants in 
queſt of Mr. Green. I hope they will 
be ſo fortunate as to find him before the 
unhappy victim expires. Adieu! my 
Harriot. 


SILENA HOWARD. 


From 


I HAVE the pleaſing ſatisfaction of 
informing you, my dear Harriot, that 
Mr. Green is returned, and his wife till 


lives. 


to trace him to Briſtol, where he found 
him at an inn, The unhappy man could 
not avoid his Lordſhip, and liſtened to 
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From the Same to the Same, 


Ely/ium- Place. 


Lord Villars was ſo fortunate as 


his perſuaſive eloquence, which at laſt 
made him conſent to return. In the in- 


terim Mr. Morgan arrived, and proteſted 


his innocence of the fact charged againſt 
him, his integrity, and friendſhip for 


Mr. Green. 


Lord Villars ſaid the ſcene 


became very affecting. Mr. Green in- 
treated his friend's pardon for having 
wronged him in idea, and liſtened to 
the calumny of a wretch unworthy to 
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live. He wept exceedingly at hearing 
the melancholy account of his wife; and 
after they all had taken refreſhment, 
they ſet out as faſt as poſſible for Green- 
Hall. I was there when they arrived. 
Mrs. Green was in a delirious ſtate, and 
we knew not whether to introduce her 
huſband or not; but the Doctor ſaid it 
perhaps might be the only means of re- 
calling her from that ſtate. Mr. Green 
was in unſpeakable agony from the 
thoughts of being the cauſe of her deſ- 
perate ſituation. He entered; ſhe imme- 
diately knew him, gave a violent ſhriek, 
and fell into faintings which laſted two 
hours. The Doctor then gave her ſome- 
thing to compoſe her; ſhe ſlept a little, 
and waked more tranquil, but ſpoke ſo 
low as ſcarcely to be heard. She aſked 
us if Mr. Green was not come —ſhe 
thought ſhe had ſeen him. By degrees 


We 
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we acknowledged he was in the houſe, 
and he ventured up ſtairs again, where 
he on his knees intreated her pardon. 
She begged he would mention it no more, 
as, if he was convinced of her inno- 
cence, ſhe was happy. After ſeeing her 
thus reſtored to peace of mind, I took 
my leave, and Lord Villars attended me 
home. 


The following day Mr. Shenkin in- 
ſiſted on Mr. Green's coming before him 
to queſtion Mrs. Fluellen ; but that gen- 
tleman would not comply, as the fight 
of her, he ſaid, would be horrible to him. 
However, Mr. Morgan went, and, with 
Mr. Shenkin, inſiſted upon her pro- 
ducing the author of her intelligence. 
They threatened her with a proſecution, 
and at laſt ſo alarmed her with the fear 
of it, that ſhe confeſſed it was only her 
4 own 
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own ſuſpicion gave birth to that infamous 
inſinvation. Mr. Shenkin then inſiſted 
ſhe ſhould give a written acknowledg- 
ment. that the whole ſhe had ſaid of 
Mr. Morgan and Mrs. Green was a fal- 
ſity of her own invention, that their 
characters might be cleared to the world. 
She refuſed at firſt, and ſaid ſhe would 
not make herſelf appear ſo black for all 
the fooliſh Juſtices in Wales. Mr. Shen- 
kin was enraged, and threatened her for 
daring to inſult a man of his conſequence 
and dignity. Morgan then begged Juſ- 
tice Shenkin to compoſe himſelf, and let 
the wretch go; for he would proſecute 
her, and make her produce what hun- 
dreds ſhe had, to pay for defamation, 
This made her lower her note again. 
She agreed to write what they deſired, 
and declared ſhe would leave the vile 
country for ever. At laſt ſhe was re- 
leaſed, 
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leaſed, and is actually removing her fur- 
niture to ſome other part of the world. 
Mrs. Green is {till in a very languid ſtate, 


but is out of danger they think, and *tis 


ſaid that Miſs Smith and Mr. Morgan 


are to be united, which I am glad to 
hear, as it will be an additional ſecurity 
to that gentleman's and Mr. Green's 


friendſhip. 


Lord Clandon is now by the conſent 
of her parents addrefling Miſs Shenkin 
yet ſtill he has the effrontery, when a 
convenient opportunity offers, to conti- 


nue inſulting me. As I hope it will be 


but for a ſhort duration, my utmoſt en- 
deavours are enerted to bear it as pa- 


tiently as I can, and avoid as much as 


poſſible affording him opportunities. 


My ſpirits are much oppreſſed lately; 
F 4 I find 
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I find not the tranquility I expected here: 
but time, I hope, will reſtore it, my be- 
loved Harriot, and grant you the feli- 
city you deſerve. Many happy years 
may you be bleſſed, whatever is the fate 
of | 

Four unalterable friend, 


SiLENA HOWARD. 


Lady Di Hor rox to Madame Sr. CLARE. 


Shenkin-Hall. 


E ON honour, St. Clare, old Fluellen 
has been in a dreadful ſcrape, by letting 
her tongue run too glib on people ſhe 
had no manner of buſineſs with. From 
it, a Mr. Green here grew jealous of his 
wife left her and the poor woman had 
abſolutely like to have died; the con- 
ſequence of which was, Shenkin, like a 


ninny, 
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ninny, to ſhew his authority, confined 
the old ſorcereſs, as he called her; and 
moſt charming entertainment had I with 
their altercation, Fluellen was with us 
when news came Mrs. Green was expir- 
ing; (from ſome ſcandal that had been 
imparted to her huſband concerning her, 
he had left her) There it ſtopped; 
for Mr. Shenkin had juſt heard it from 
Morgan, and entered in a delightful 
rage, St. Clare. 


& There, Mrs. Fluellen there 
(lifting up his. hands)—Fine doings of 
yours—fine doings by Got. I thought 
what would come of your prattling and 
tattling, and now it's poor Mrs, Green 
you've killed with it.“ 


“ killed her !—1 !——Got pleſs me, 
Mr. Shenkin, I wonder to hear you talk 
{o!-—-I!-HBa! ha! ha!—Poor man!“ 

5 Pore 
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* Pore man! How dare you apuſe me 
ſo? I'll convince you, tho', I'm a Jul- 
tice of the Peas, and I'll detain you in 
my houſe ſafe, for I ſwear you ſhall be 
tucked-up if poor Mrs. Green dies by 
your wicked diabolical tongue. Oh! it's 
an evil member with you !” 


Detain me at your peril, Mr. Juſtice. 
Ha! ha! ha!—Me!—What can you 
do to me? — l defy you!“ 


By Got, Madam, you ſhall not de- 
fy me with impunity—ſo in—in,” ſaid 
he, puſhing her into Miſs Shenkin's bed- 
chamber, 


She cried, grinning, “ Unhand me, 
Mr. Juſtice—You know I can proſecute 


you for detaining me priſoner.” 


Aye, 
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4 Aye, aye, Mrs. Make: lies,“ faid he, 
locking her in, and taking the key; 
„ you may now repent of your fins at 
leiſureDefy me, do you?“ 


4 Yes, I do, Mr. Juſtice,” ſaid ſhe, 
laughing, and bawling through the key- 
hole, in a hollow tone; © Dctain me if 
you dare.” | 


We deſcended to the parlour, St. 
Clare, and he followed. 


I am tired of repeating the ſtory, but 
muſt inform thee Mrs. Green is better— 
her huſband. returned—Fluellen made 
conceſſion, and is gone, we hear, with: 
her goods and chattels, to Ludlow.. 
Now really her lies were abominable, 
becauſe they anſwered no end; mere 


* 
malice prepenſe. A creature to ſteal a 
F 6 lover: 
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lover from one, or any thing of that ſort, 
has ſome excuſe to plead, you know, 
St, Clare; but I have no patience with 
the old harridan, for garrulity's ſake, to 
forge idle news to diſturb the tranquility 
of an innocent couple. I was going to 
drink oblivion to her memory, but, pon 
honour, I ſhould then deprive myſelf of 


much mirth by frequently recalling her 
to mind. 


Clandon is retailing his whole ſtock of 
fine ſpeeches on Shenkin, who gives her- 
ſelf a multitude of airs; and Howard is 
confined to the houſe by a cold.— But I 

ſee my dear Villars approaching, there- 
fore muſt bid thee a hearty adieu, my 
dear St. Clare, 


Your's, &c. 


Di Hor Ton. 


Lord 
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Lord ViLLArs to Lord DuNCaN. 
Elyfium-Place. 


Tn E purſuit of happineſs, which is, 
according to Pope, © our being's end 
and aim,” lures us on through life: our 
expectations of it in the region we at 
preſent are, varies at different periods 
of our exiſtence, and often when we 
imagine ourſelves approaching it, the 
phantom is in reality fartheſt from us. 


I thought, Duncan, ſome months ſince, 
that a total ſeparation from Lady Villars 
would lay the foundation of my felicity, 
but the event has deſtroyed that illuſive 
hope. I became a captive to the lovely 
Silena before I had regained my liberty, 
and there are ſo many inſuperable obſta- 
cles at preſent to my poſſeſſion of her, 

on 
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on which my happineſs depends, that it 
is at a very diſtant day, if ever, that I 
can flatter myſelf with that event. 


To lull that flirt Lady Di Horton's 
ſuſpicions of my paſſion for the adorable 
Miſs Howard, I have lately become very 
oblequious to her Ladyſhip, but without 
avowing any particular eſteem for her. 
It is very eaſy, Duncan, to make a wo- 
man of her ſtamp imagine that you have 
deſigns on her without feigning a paſ- 
ſion— Her own vanity betrays her; and 
for the ſhort time ſhe or I ſhall remain 
here, ſhe may be eaſily deceived. I do 
it to preſerve my charmer from the miſ- 
chief her Ladyſhip's revenge might other- 
wiſe bring on her. Dumont, who is very 
gallant with Lady Di's woman, inform- 
ed me ſome time ſince, through that 
channel, of her Ladyſhip's diſpoſition. 

Miſs 
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Miſs Howard has got a little cold by 
being caught in a heavy ſnower one day 
coming from a neighbour's, but I hope 
no fever will enſue—She ſays ſhe is well 
—Lovers fear the worſt. 


We were ſitting alone yeſterday even- 
ing, when I intreated her to take ſome- 
thing warm at night: ſhe was much de- 


preſſed in ſpirits, and anſwered, with a 


ſigh and tear, that ſhe was obliged to me 
for my kind advice, but it was of very 
little ſignification what became of her. 
Then, riſing from her ſeat, ſhe walked 


up and down the room in ſeeming anxie- 
ty of mind. 


I went and ſeized her lovely hand, 
Duncan; “ Ah! my dear, my amiable 
Miſs Howard, rend not my heart by ſo 
bitter a reflection,“ ſaid I; * my exiſtence 
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is interwoven in yours, and whatever af- 
flictions you have I muſt partake of: 
impart them to your Villars, he will ſtrive 
all in his power to alleviate your diſtreſs, 
My eſteem,” my reſpect, my regard, for 
you, is more than I can expreſs; but 


your friendſhip is all I demand in return 


—it is all I can hope for.” 


She withdrew her hand, and ſurveyed 
me with the keeneſt penetration. 


Oh! forgive me, my amiable friend,” 
continued I; © never more will I offend 
by a farther acknowledgment of my 
hopeleſs paſſion—It was involuntary— 
Say you will not refuſe your friendſhip 
to him who would forfeit his life to pre- 
ſerve yours.” 


« I muſt own, my Lord, you have 
exceedingly 
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exceedingly ſurprized me by ſuch a de- 
claration, but the idea I have imbibed 
of your rectitude of ſentiment makes me 
hope you will baniſh every ſenſation but 
thoſe of friendſhip for me, from your 
breaſt, when I confeſs, what I muſt in- 
treat you to conceal, that I am already 
a wife. Misfortunes compelled me to 
be ſeparated from my huſband—but that 
is not to my preſent purpoſe; all I wiſh, 
and mean, by this declaration, is, to con- 
vince your Lordſhip that a further pur- 
ſuit of the unhappy object before you will 
be criminal, and oblige her to ſeek ſhel- 
ter elſewhere.” 


Ah! Charles, I dared not avow that 

I before knew her condition, or had any 
other notion of her misfortunes than 
what ſhe herſelf pleaſed to hint.— For 
ſome time I remained ſpeechleſs and im- 
moveable. 
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moveable. I obſerved her ſteal looks of 
pity at me, and heave heart-felt ſighs. 
At laſt I with difficulty made ſhift to ut- 
ter, © Yes, Madam, your will ſhall be 
obeyed, I will forget I ever had any ſen- 
timent but friendſhip for you—but will 


-you not permit me to alleviate your pre- 


ſent anxiety ??? 


„It was only a retroſpect of the paſt 
gave me a ſlight return of ſorrow, my 
Lord— But,“ ſaid ſhe, by way of putting 
an end to the converſation, © will your 
Lordſhip favour me ſo far as to read a 
few poems out of this new book which 
Mr. Villars has juſt received from Lon- 


-don it 


I took it with reverence from her hand, 
and luckily or unluckily opened it, and 
read as follows : : 

EL E Gr. 
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D 


« WHaT torture in the breaſt is pent, 
When Hope withdraws her pleaſing ſway ; 
Reaſon, her ſubſtitute, in vain is ſent 
To reſcue from Deſpair its deſtin'd prey, 


Death will o'ercome what living was my foe, 
Vanquiſh all pain, and triumph o'er deſire; 

Kind Atropos, approach, and end my woe, 
Subdue the tyrant Loye—expel his fire. 


The lovely DELIA o'er my ſilent grave 
May then with friendly tears lament my 
fate; | 
Lament the victim that ſhe could not ſave, 
Or mitigate in life his wretched ſtate.“ 


I could not avoid reading it with a pe- 
culiar emphaſis, as it was ſo ſuitable to 
my ſtate of mind at that juncture. My 
agitation made it difficult for me to pro- 
ceed. Miſs Howard obſerved it; and, 
riſing haſtily, ſaid Mrs. Villars called, 
and immediately quitted the room. 


My 
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My reflections were very gloomy ones; 
they turned on the villainy of Melville, 
who could deprive ſo angelic a creature 
of liberty, ruin her fame, then intirely 
neglect her, without hope of redreſs, or 
proſpect of happier days, except death 
ſhould ſnatch him hence, and ſet her 
free; but, alas! that hope muſt be diſ- 
tant, as he is ſo young a man. 


It is impoſſible for me to remain here 
and not offend her I cannot conceal my 
ſentiments.— I muſt fly, and devote my- 
ſelf to miſery. Oh! Duncan, you muſt 
comfort your almoſt deſpairing friend 


VILLARS. 
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Miſs HOWARD to Miſs MEVNEI. 


Penmawr. 


W.IZ have been theſe three weeks re- 
turning viſits. The country is in many 
parts worthy the attention of a land- 
ſcape- painter the variety of proſpects 
beautiful indeed. We found a ſincere 
welcome and affectionate reception every 
where—Hoſpitality is a pleaſing virtue 
with its help-mate Diſcretion ; without 
that guide it frequently proves the ruin 
of many. I have met with ſo much ci- 
vility in this country, it would be un- 
grateful in me to diſcommend it. Lady 
Di Horton will carry a very unfavour- 
able idea of its inhabitants with her to 
England, as ſhe will not be perſuaded 
but all the ladies are actuated by the 
ſame principles as thoſe ſhe met at the 


crown 
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town ſhe viſited. To condemn the peo- 
ple of a whole country for the ſake of a 
very few individuals is ungenerous and 
narrow- minded; but her Ladyſhip will 
not be convinced, and ſtrikes me ſilent 
by ſome flighty ſpeech. 


The gentleman and lady of this man- 
ſion are a very amiable couple: Mr. 


Price has great genius and taſte for im- 
proving his eſtate, which affords him both 


amuſement and profit. We return home 
in two days, my dear Harriot. Great 
preparations are making for Miſs Shen- 
kin's wedding. Lord Villars intends 
quitting this country before the conſum- 
mation of it, which Lady Di Horton is 
much diſpleaſed at. I hope yet I muſt 
be ſilent at preſent. 


The winter is approaching very faſt— 
the 
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che fallen leaves are ſcattered around, 
and convey gloomy ideas to a mind al- 
ready wo much attuned to melancholy 
obſervations. Oh! my Harriot, forgive 
me; I cannot eraſe my misforiunes from 
remembranc: — they occur frequently, 
when with a falling tear J ſighing whiſ- 
per.to myſelf, Alas! how tedious is life 
to the unhappy ! 


In our way hither we dined at a gen- 
tleman's who is a celebrated antiloquiſt. 
He was at war with every ſentence that 
was uttered. Lord Villars admired: the 
ſituation of his houſe ; he immediately 
replied, © it was the worſt in the whole 
country.” His Lordſhip ſaid he could 
not help differing in opin on from him: 
“ O, your Lordſhip is no judge then,” 
anſwered he rudely. Lord Villars bowed. 
It ſeems to be that man's only happineſs 

to 
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to contradict every perſon he meets with, 
What a ſtrange miſerable diſpoſition ! 
and what a dreadful life muſt his wife 
lead! 


I forgot, my deareſt Harriot, in my 
laft, to congratulate you on your inti- 
macy with the worthy Mrs. Gordon, I 
knew you would think yourſelf happy 
in her friendſhip, and ſhe in yours. A- 
dieu |! X 

SILENA HowaRD. 


Miſs Howard to Miſs MEVNEL. 
Elyſium- Place. 
My pen trembles in my hand, Har- 


riot—l am going to confeſs my involun- 
tary guilt. Oh! were it not in my opi- 
nion a breach in that friendſhip which 

has 
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has ever ſubſiſted between us, I would 
ſooner die than avow what muſt humi- 
liate me in your eyes, and what makes 


me deſpicable in my ow.n. Lord Villars 


—Can you not gueſs the reſt, Har- 
riot, and ſpare me the pain of a recital? 
—] eſteem. him too much —Ah! Har- 
riot, it was more than friendſhip made 
me ſo much admire his virtues, but it 
was his amiable qualifications firſt cauſed 
it. His tenderneſs—his friendſhip for 
me——Ah! Why was I fo long blind to 
his and my own miſery ?—I ſhould at 
firſt have quitted Elyſtum-Place—but 
how could I before I perceived the dan- 
ger? When Mr. Clairville and others 
made offers of love, I heard them with 
horror, knowing myſelf a wife; but my 
guilty heart received with pleaſure every 
aſſiduity of Lord Villars, without re- 
flecting on the criminality, till by broken 
Vor. II. G hints 
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hints he avowed more than friendſhip 
then I beheld the precipice before me, 
and, to cut him off from hope, told him 
I was already married. He ſeemed not 
much ſurpriſed at the news; but, in great 
anxiety of mind, promiſed never more 
to offend by a further declaration. His 
behaviour encreaſed my unfortunate eſ- 
teem. While we were on our little tour 
he kept his word, though to appearance 
he was very unhappy. We returned, 
and he reſolved to kave'us. Had he 
not taken this reſolution, I was deter- 
mined to quit Mrs. Villars, though 1 
might not ealily find another retreat fo 
ſuitable, independent of his Lordſhip. 
If he returns next ſummer, T muſt fly, 
let what will be the confequence ; ab- 
ſence is the only remedy for us both. 
Ah! Harriot, the night before his de- 
parture, when we were left alone, with 
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what delicacy and tenderneſs did he bid 
me a final adieu! *I am going to leave 
you, Madam,” ſaid he, © becauſe I am 
convinced it gives pain to your generous 
and feeling heart to behold the unhappi- 
neſs you cannot prevent; your friendſhip 
is all I can ever expect or delire, and 
that I hope you will not deny me at a 
diſtance from you; it will be my only 
conſolation in the dreary vale of afflic- 
tion which my future days muſt be ſpent 
in—A ſentiment fo pure cannot offend 
heaven. Let me intreat likewiſe, Ma- 
dam, that if my ſervice or intereſt can 
at any future period be of uſe to you, 
or any friend of yours, you will com- 
mand them.—Will you not grant me 
your pity and friendſhip ?* ſaid he, in 
the moſt affecting accents. 


Ok! 5 how extremely 
G 2 vretched 
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_ wretched was your friend! It was with 
the greateſt difficulty- imaginable I made 
any anſwer. Cruel duty impoſed ſeveri- 
ty, but we were going to part for ever; 
might it not relax a little then? 5 


Alas! my Lord,” returned I, “if 
my pity and friendſhip are of any avail, 
you have them. My ſincere wiſhes and 
prayers will be for a reſtoration of that 
peace of mind you ſay is fled. I doubt 
not but time, and the numerous ſupe- 
rior objects you will meet with in polite 
circles, will intirely eradicate the ſlight 
impreſſion you received in your rural 
viſit, and leave only a friendſhip, which 
| thall be n 1 — 65 
8 Ah! Madam,” Gi * 6 you are 
ignorant of your power; it is the charms 
$4 your mind 1 _— ſimilar ones I 
3701? Cannot 
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cannot meet with amidſt folly and difſi- 
pation.—Exterior charms, heightened by 
art, cannot ſeduce me; *tis Nature I ad- 
mire, and a ſoul replete with virtue and 
goodneſs, —An eſteem founded on theſe 
can never be diminiſhed.” 


The melancholy air which he delivered 
his ſentiments in, unguarded me; ſpite 


of all caution, I ſhed tears, and intreated 
him to forget me. 


« Amiable friend,” ſaid he, taking my 
hand, * in that I muſt diſobey you.” 


At that criſis Lady Di Horton and 
Miſs Shenkin entered. Her Ladyſhip 
rallied him on his ſerious looks, and in- 
vited him to viſit her in Groſvenor-Street. 


I ſaw him not the enſuing morning, 
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as 1 determined to ſpare him and myſelf 


the embarraſſment of taking leave be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Villars, who might 
eaſily have perceived our diſtreſs. 


It is with greater horror that I now 
reflect on my union with the Marquis; 
but yet there would have been another 
inſurmountable bar, for you know my 
opinion concerning divorces, my dear 
Harriot : therefore, while Lady Villars 
lives, were I free, I would not accept of 


his Lordſhip's hand. 


But why do I reaſon in this criminal 


manner? Am I not Melville's wife? 


and ſhall I, like him, perfidiouſly tranſ- 
fer my love to another ?—=Oh! Harriot, 
my boſom is in a perpetual warfare—I 
am conſtantly on my knees imploring 


offended Heaven for peace of mind; 


for 
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for reſolution to baniſh from my thoughts 
the object which at preſent, has an undue 
ſhare in them.—Pity me, Harriot—for- 
give me. I {trive againſt a paſſion my 
reaſon condemns, what can I do more? 
—Oh! TI am wretched, all my misfor- 
tunes, reviving, croud upon my mind, 
and almoſt overwhelm me! If Melville 
had proved conſtant, my eſteem wou!d 
have continued for him, and this afflic- 
tion would never have overtaken me.— 
Ah! no, I palliate in vain; I was a 
ſtranger to love till I knew Lord Villars : 
my regard for Melville ſprung only from 
a dutiful and grateful friendſhip.— Oh! 
what a wretch am I upon the earth! 
Divine, omnipotent Power, preſerve my 
ſenſes ; pardon my. murmuring ; let riot 
an inſignificant mortal repine at thy diſ- 
penſations, but endue me with patience 
and fortitude to ſubmit to them, till, in 

G 4 _ thy 
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thy good time, it ſhall ſeem fit to thee 
to end my miſery and life 'together,— 
Oh! Harriot, how ſenſibly the leaſt de- 
viation from the path of rectitude muſt 
affect a heart unwilling to err It 
wounds, indeed, very deeply, that of 
your r ſelf- condemned 


SILENA HowarD. 


20 "oo Howarp to Miſs MEevNEL. 
Eli - Place. 
T. HF. violent perturbation of mind 


under which I wrote laſt to you, my dear 
Harriot, (thanks to that Being who liſtens 
to the ardent petitions of contrite mor- 
tals,) has almoſt ſublided to a calm. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I muſt confeſs, there ſtill re- 
mains too much tender concern annexed 


10 the remembrance of Lord Villars. 
| Ah! 


\ 


Ne 
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Ah! Harriot, I can never, I fear, wholly 
-annihilate it: but one thing I muſt in- 
treat you to comply with ; that is, never 
to mention him in your letters to me. 
As you ſay he is the intimate friend of 
your couſin, I have reaſon to fear ſeeing 
his name often, leſt it ſhould prove a 
means of increaſing my unhappineſs and 
-guilt, I hear of him too frequently as 
it is, from Mr. Villars; but I am de- 
termined to avoid that, or thinking of 
bim, as much as in my power lies. Was 
I to give way to reflection on his many 
amiable qualities, I ſhould only be work- 
ing my own miſery during exiſtence, as 
I muſt never ſee him more. 


I have been boaſting of a calm, my 
dear friend; but a very ſmall indulgence 
of this fort would again hurry me into 
diſtraction. This is the laſt letter you 
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ſhall receive on a ſubject which yields 


nothing but uneaſineſs, and renders me 
culpable in mine own eyes. However, 
you will yourſelf ſee Lord Villars, and 
find how worthy he is of every perſon's 
eſteem— ou will tell me—ah ! no— 


you muſt not tell me any thing—you 


muſt not mention him to me. Alas! 


how incoherent I am? Pity me, Har- 
riot. Why does not Reaſon re- aſſume 
her ſway Cruel deſtiny - But I muft 
lay aſide my pen; for at preſent I find, 
in ſpite of me, it will be employed on 
no other ſubject. Oh! Harriot— 


En WT 


Miſs Shenkin's ſettlements are almoſt 


| finiſhed, and Lord Clandon has the aſ- 


ſurance to tell me he marries her fifteen- 
hundred a year, A friend of his Lord- 
ſhip is expected to attend the wedding. 

Lady 
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Lady Di Horton wants it over much. I 
perceive that ſhe is now tired of the 
country. Her partiality for me is much 
leſſened: but Miſs Shenkin wants me to 
quit Mrs. Villars to live with her. You 
may be certain, for many reaſons, my 
dear friend, I denied her. 


Mrs, Green is now almoſt recavered, 
and - we have had the ſurpriſing news 
that Mrs. Fluellen is married to a young 
curate at the place ſhe went to. The 
account of it the wrote herſelf to a cou- 
fin in this country. She will now, I ſup- 
poſe, be heartily puniſhed for her ini- 
quities. 

Adieu! my deareſt Harriot. It is my 
conſtant wiſh that Lord and Lady Lor- 
ton may be convinced how worthy you 
are to fix their ſon's happineſs, I ſhould 

G6 imagine, 


— . —— 
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vow I was almoſt tempted to infringe 
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imagine, that if he ventured to aſk their 


conſent, he would not meet with' a re- 
fuſal—But you muſt both be better 
judges of the caſe, as you are on the 
ſpot, and well acquainted with their dif- 
poſitions. May the ſun of bliſs ever at- 
tend you, unobſcured by thofe clouds 
which, with very few intervals, have 
been conſtantly pouring down woes on 
the devoted head of 


SILENA HOWARD! 


Lady Di HorToN fo Madame ST. CLARE. 


Shenkin- Hall, 
Tar account of your amour with 


Silvio came in good time; for, pon ho- 
nour, I was quite 4 /a mort, The lovely 
Villars is fled to the beau monde, and I 


the 
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the laws decorum has preſcribed to our 
ſex, and fly with him—But Shenkin's 
confounded wedding was another impe- 
diment. You know, as it is to be con- 
ſummated fo ſoon, it would have been 
very ill-bred to depart. Villars quitted 
me with great reſpe&, and promiſed to 
viſit me at London as ſoon as he ſhould 
hear of my arrival there; but I have till 
ſome ſuſpicion, St. Clare, of his liking 
Howard. She, too, has been quite in 
the dumps ſince his departure. Yet, 
why did he leave her, if that was the 
caſe ?—] vow, St. Clare, I know not 
what to think of 1t?—If I was con- 
vinced it was really fo, moſt certainly I 
would contrive ſome method of dif- 
placing her: but perhaps chat might be 
worſe; for now ſhe will be far enough 
from him for ſome months, and I ſhall 
have an opportunity of compleating my 

triumph, — 
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triumph.—If I am diſappointed in my 
deſign, I will not fail to ſend ſome 
knight-errant to wreak my revenge on 
her. Don't you think that will be the 
beſt plan, St. Clare? Yet, as you ſaid 


in a former letter, I can't think ſuch an 


inſipid can have gained advantage over 
my ſuperior and brilliant charms. No, 
no; my vanity and friendly mirror con- 
vince me you are right. 


1 have had two or three *ſquires here 
dying for my Ladyſhip, and Clandon be- 
gins to be very gallant; but he is a fool, 
and I ſhould loſe my reputation by flirt- 
ing with him. He tells me a very inti- 
mate friend of his will arrive ſoon to ſee 
him ſhackled, and that he is an elegant, 
ſenſible young fellow; ſo I have ſome 
chance of keeping up my ſpirits with: 
him during my ſtay in this hideous place. 

| The 
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The wind blows horrible ſtorms ſuc- 
ceed. I vow, St. Clare, I would not re- 
main here the winter to become miſtreſs. 
of the principality, and receive due ha- 
mage, as ſovereign, for ever.—Qh! I 
could never forego the delights of the en- 
chanting metropolis : the eonſtant atten- 
dance of Boreas, and the continual wrath 
of Neptune, during the winter months, 
would make one always anticipating 
death; and who would think of that 
ſpectre in the bloom of youth and beauty? 


Apropos: it is the cuſtom among the 
vulgar hottentots of this country the 
cottagers I mean when they imagine 
any of their kindred or friends expiring 
(which by their ignorance may often be 
ſuppoſed when not really ſo) to turn 
them upon their left ſide, in order to 
ſend them the eaſier out of the world, 
as 
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as they define it; and, haſtily jerking 
away the pillow or bolſter, they let the 
dying perſon's head fall ſuddenly and 
forcibly on the bedſtead ; by. which 
means the ſick folks make their exit 
a little ſooner perhaps than Nature in- 
-tended : a rare expedient, St. Clare, for 
a young fellow to ſend an old one out of 
the world whom he is to become heir to. 


What do you think? Old Fluelten 
has faſtened on ſome young curate for 
life. Only think of being tied to ſuch 
a harridan © till death doth them part ;” 
for I vow, St. Clare, I believe ſhe will 
hve to reckon a hundred. To be ſure 
there was faſcination in his eyes that 
made her forget to weep after her dear 
friend ? I told you, St. Clare, ſhe was 
fonder of novels than prayer- books: 
| behold the conſequence ! But the vul- 


gar 
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gar adage is, marriage and hanging are 
controlled by deſtiny. 


Shenkin paints herſelf higher than an 
Italian ſinger; but Clandon wants her 
fortune; ſo I ſuppoſe, let her act as ſhe 
will, he wil not ſue for a divorce. 


I had a letter from town not long 
fince, which mentioned that Melville 
begins to diſagree with his preſent lady, 
who turns out a virago. You are ſo 
full of Silvio, that you told me no news. 
in your laſt. 


Adieu! St. Clare. In my next you 
will find an account of the wedding, 
and ſomething of our removal towards 
you. Till when, and ever, I remain 
| Your's, 

Di HorToON. 


Miſs 
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Miſs How arD ta Miſs MzyNner.. 
Elyfium- Place. 


Wear, my dear Harriot, will you 
write to me of Lord Villars, when you 
know how neceſfary it is 1 ſhould forget 
him ?—But you tell me © it is only this 
time you intend doing it, as you thought 
I ſhould expect your opinion of him 
That you will acquit me from blame in 
not being able. to withold my friendſhip 
from ſo worthy an object.“ If we were 
both at liberty, indeed, it would be ex- 
cuſable ; but, as it is, my dear friend, 
the idea af him is not to be cheriſhed 
without my contracting a ſenſe of guilt. 
Oh! do not encourage me to think my- 
ſelf innacent, You cannot—you will 
not—you know it is criminal ;—only at 
preſent ſtrive to ſoothe my mind to peace. 
. | Kind 
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Kind friend! May your wiſhes prevail! 
But, ah! Harriot, I fear it is not here 
they will be accompliſhed—I too fre- 
quently hear of the amiable Lord, from 
his uncle Mr. Villars, to be able to for- 
get him; his darling nephew is his con- 
ſtant topic. Think what I muſt fuffer ; 
indeed, ſometimes, I fear that to recover 
my tranquility I muſt leave this friendly 
manſion, and ſeek it in another country. 


I have heard from Lady Di that the 
Marquis and Violetta begin to be un- 
happy, and that ſhe is ftriving for the 
maſtery. She will find herfelf miſtaken. 
The Marquis, ſhould he once diſlike her, 
will not eaſily be regained: he will not, 
I am ſure, by capricious tyranny ; tho“ 
this takes effect on ſome violent tempers 
ſooner than a milder conduct. She may, 
perhaps, be brought to repent of the 

injury 
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injury ſhe has done me. But what then! 
I can draw no ray of hope from it. 
The Marquis has plunged me too deep 
in infamy ever to extricate me without 
diſhonouring himſelf, Ah! Melville, 
ſhe who was the occaſion. of thy cruelty 
to me, may now prove a tormentor to 
thyſelf; and in ſome unhappy moments 
thou mayſt perhaps wiſh for the gentle 
Adelaide again, whom thou haſt taken 
ſuch pains to diſcard, and render miſe- 
rable. Providence often orders it ſo, 
that what we imagine will make for our 
good here, often proves our greateſt 
bane. Melville thought he could not 
exiſt without Violetta: he poſſeſſed her, 
and now ſhe: proves a plague to that ex- 
iſtence. How juſt the puniſhment for 
his uſage of me !—But 1 forgive him— 
I pity his infatuation=— _ 
e ee . 


I was 
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I was ſent for by Mrs. Villars, who in- 
formed, me that we muſt dreſs to go and 
dine at Mr. Shenkin's, in honour of the 


ſtranger who is to pay his compliments 
as groomſman futurus. The poſt will 
be going off in my abſence ; for which 
reaſon I will. cloſe my letter, wiſhing 
you a ſpeedy attainment of happineſs 
with your Duncan. 


SILENA HowaRD. 


' Miſs Howard to Miſs MEVNEI. 
Elyfum- Place. 


Wurd we arrived at Shenkin-Hall, 
Mr. Clairville flew to aſſiſt us in alight- 
ing from the carriage, and conducted 
us to the drawing room. Ah! Miſs 
Howard,” ſaid he, © this ſtranger muſt 
aig fall a victim to your charms 
perhaps, 


— — — 
— = 
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perhaps, too, from his ſuperior merit, 
Ne be more n 2 Oe 


7 Time will convince you, Sir, of 
your miſtake in both points,” returned I. 


We could fay no more before Mrs. 
Villars entered the room, and we fol- 
lowed. 


A gentleman ſprung forwards—Oh ! 
Harriot, what was my ſurpriſe and hor- 
ror at ſeeing the very Mr. Nugent who 
had inſulted me at Nice. 


By Heaven,” exclaimed he, * my 
adorable Miſs Bet” ——< Howard,” in- 


terrupted I, to prevent, if poſſible, his 
ee my maiden name. 


He wok de hint, imagining there 
F Was 
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was ſome myſtery, and rejoined, © How 
long have you been in this country, my 
lovely Mis Howard?” 


Lady Di Horton obſerved what paſſed, 
and looked aſtoniſnied, as did Mr. Clair- 
ville. I was in great agitation of mind, 
expecting every moment he would be- 
tray me. He continued obſequious, and 
ſeated himſelf by me. 


« You ſeem to be old acquaintance,” 
ſaid her Ladyfhip ironically—* Pon ho- 
nour, it was lucky you met here.” 


« I ſwear, my Lady,” returned he, 
J efteem it a very great happineſs: 
but Miſs - Miſs Howard will, per- 
| haps, refuſe the acknowledgment of a 
former acquaintance.” 


By 
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„ By no means, Sir; old friends al- 
ways retain the place with me they ever 
had, and vou will be ſtill intitled to the 
ſame reception I gave you when I was 
happy in having my friend alive to pro- 
tect me.“ I looked at him, at the ſame 
time, with a meaning, that he might 
learn, from what I ſaid, that I would 
not accept of any addreſs from him, 
though I feared proyoking him, leſt he 
ſhould diſcover me. 


| He bowed thanks, and whiſpered 
Lord Clandon, who ſoon after propoſed 
walking before dinner. His Lordſhip 
_ eſcorted Lady Di, Mr. Clairville Miſs 
Shenkin, and Mr. Nugent fell to my 
lot. be d 


They walked before us, and Lord 
Clandon and Miſs Shenkin drawing their 
6 companions 
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companions attention from Mr, Nugent 
and myſelf, the latter began with, 1 
deſired my friend, if poſſible, to indulge 
me with a private converſation with you, 
my charming Miſs Belmont, that I might 
receive inſtructions how to proceed, dur- 
ing my ſtay here, in anſwering the inter- 
rogations which will be put to me con- 
cerning our former acquaintance; for I 
find they are ignorant of your affair with 
the Marquis. Ah! Miſs Belmont, how 
could you uſe me with ſuch ſeverity and 
cruelty But let me hope you will now 
relax, and make your adorer happy— 
My purſe ſhall be at your command—1 
will preſent you a charte blanche. 


« Permit me, Sir, to interrupt your 
proceeding ; I am (till virtuous ; the poſ- 
ſeſſion of empires ſhould never allure 


me to the vicious ſtep you propoſe, but 
Vol. II. H | I can't 
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I. can't now ſo much blame you for your, 
unworthy ſentiments. of me, as I am de- 
ſerted by my huſband, family, and friends. 
A ſtate of dependance is what I am now, 
obliged to ſubmit to, and were I. known. 
to be the perſon who claims Melville, as, 
her huſband, I ſhould; be deprived even 
of that, ſhould be diſcountenanced every 
where, ſhould. become a. prey to want, 
In the moſt ſolemn manner, appealing 
to Heayen, I vow that I am the real and | 
lawful wife of the Marquis of Melville, 
and that I am as unpolluted by the 
Count de St. Lou as yourſelf. It you, 
would take time for reflection, Mr, Nu- 
gent, you muſt be convinced of my in- 
nocence.—My relations know not where 


I am—Was my mind diſpoſed for in- 


trigue, I am young undoubtedly, . and, 
therefore need not be at a loſs for an 
abode with ſome lover who would main- 
tain 
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tain me according to my wiſhes—But I 
prefer virtue, poverty, or ſervitude, to 
ſplendid vice.“ I then informed him in 
what manner I was introduced to the 
Villars' family, and of their kind treat- 
ment of me. © I have found a ſafe 
aſylum, Sir,” continued I, © but you 
have it in your power, by broaching the 
ſecrets I wiſh' to be concealed, to effect 
my diſcharge, and to ſink me into freſh 
troubles : notwithſtanding which, be aſ- 
ſured, Mr. Nugent, I ſhall never liſten 
to your addreſſes, or any other man's, 
while the Marquis lives. And if you 
intend to revenge my rejection of your 
criminal propoſal, do it forthwith, that 
I may ſpeedily know the worſt.“ 


« Ah! Miſs Belmont,” returned he, 
« you are ſenſible of your power over 


me: I ſwear I pity you extremely, and 
H 2 aſſure 
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aſſure you, however violent my paſſion, 


I will never betray you, my ſweet crea- 
ture—even ſhould you continue inflexi- 
bly unkind,” 


By this time Lady Di was quite out 
of patience; ſhe had marked Nugent as 
her victim, and would no longer be 
withheld from him. She approached to 
aſk his opinion of the place. Mr. Clair- 
ville likewiie ſeemed unhappy, and eſ- 
caped to me from Miſs Shenkin. “ My 
prognoſtication was true, Miſs Howard,” 
ſaid he; „Mr. Nugent has the advan- 
tage of me by a prior acquaintance— 
But if your happineſs is the conſequence 
I ought not to remonſtrate,” 


« Be aſſured, Sir,” returned I, © you 
are exceedingly deceived, My friend- 
ſhip for you is ſuperior to that I have 

for 
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for Mr. Nugent. Our acquaintance, in 
the days of my proſperity, was very 
flight; only his manner of expreſſing 
himſelf makes an obſerver imagine more 


than in reality ſubſiſts.“ 


* There 1s no other alternative than 
for me to believe you, Madam; but” — 


(ke pauſed) —©*< Howard was not your 
name when he knew you.” 


<« Tt was not, Sir,” returned I, bluſh- 
ing. © To avoid diſgracing my rela- 
tions, when I was reduced to my preſent 
ſituation, I thought it proper to take 
another name.” 


He bowed, ſaying, © Oh! that you 
would permit a man who loves you be- 
yond expreſſion once more to change 
your name, and place you in a more 
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elevated ſituation, though not equal to 
your merit.“ 


Let me intreat you, Mr. Clairville,” 
ſaid I, © to deſiſt from importuning 
what I cannot grant—what I muſt ever 
deny. Why will you perſevere in mak- 
ing yourſelf and me unhappy ?” 


« Oh! Miss Howard,“ ſaid he, ſigh- 
ing, mult I then ever ſue in vain?” 


Nugent turned round, and joined us, 
to the viſible diſpleaſure of Lady Di. 
We returned to the houſe, where, after 
tea, we formed a concert to conclude the 
evening. There was one wanting to 
make it harmonious. Ohl my Harriot, 
you may gueſs whom I mean. If I had 
not obſerved it, Mrs. Villars would have 
reminded me, * ſaying her nephew 
1550 Orpbus 
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Orphus was wanting ; to which ſhe ſub- 
joined, as uſual, a laugh. 


Mr. Nugent aſked if Mr. Orphus was 
near at hand, and could be lent for. 


« Ah! Lord, no,” returned ſhe; © ha! 
ha! ha! I wiſh he was; but poor Lord 
Villars is as far off as ſmoky London.— 
Ha! ha! I call him Orphus becauſe 
you know the god called fo uſed to ex- 
cel every one.” 


„ Oh! I beg pardon, Madam,” ſaid 
he, ſneering at her gravely—** I did not 
know where Orpheus reſided.” 


The wedding 1s to be celebrated in a 
week's time; ſoon after which all the 
viſitants will take their departure. I 
hope Mr. Nugent will leave the country 

H 4 without 
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without betraying me, as it will not be 


eaſy for me to gain ſuch another aſy lum 
without a ſtrong recommendation. 


I remain, 
My dear Harriot, 
Your moſt ſincere friend, 


SiLENA HowWaRD. 


Miſs Howard to Miſs MzYNEI. 


Elyfium-Place, 


Mx. Nugent continues to be trou- 
bleſome, notwithſtanding the fixed diſ- 
dain with which I have rejected his libi- 
dinous ſuit. Ah! my Harriot, how ob- 
ſtinate the heart that premeditates miſ- 
chief? There is no poſſibility of turning 


it from its purpoſe. To heighten my 


uneaſineſs, Nugent declares, that, if I 
will 
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will not comply with his wiſhes, he will 
no longer conceal my hiſtory, but enter- 
tain Lady Di with a diſcloſure of it, 
who is very deſirous to know who I am. 
Not to be under obligations to an infa- 
mous fellow, who ſo anxiouſly endea- 
vours to plunge me in guilt, I told him 
that he was at liberty to act in that re- 
ſpect as he pleaſed, and ſhould Mrs. Vil- 
lars diſmiſs me, upon hearing his ſtory, 
I ſhould ſtill have the conſolation of 
boſom virtue to accompany me, while 
peace of mind and Providence ſhall be- 
my guide. His anſwer was well adapted 
to the libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs of 
his character. Should revenge urge him 
to fulfil what he threatened, I don't ima- 
gine Mr. Villars would gratify him ſo far 
as to deſert me. His great humanity 
would make him reflect on my miſ- 
fortunes, and, I think, reflection would 

H 5 ſoon 
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| ſoon perſuade ſo humane a perſon of my 
innocence; but if otherwiſe, I muſt ſub- 
mit. Indeed, it will not now be ſo great 
a hardſhip, as I wiſh to baniſh the ami- 
able Lord Villars from my remembrance, 
But this is a ſubject in which I muſt not 
indulge myſelf, my dear friend. Impro- 
per ideas ſhould be haſtily expelled. 
They are fatal. 


Me hear that the unhappy Mrs. Flu- 
ellen is at the point of death: her huſ- 
band has deſerted her, and conveyed her 
fortune with him no one knows whither. 
May affliction bring on repentance, and 
cauſe her to propitiate that offended 
Power to whom the ſecrets of all hearts 
are known. 


Next week Miſs Shenkin's wedding is 
to be celebrated. She is full of friendly 
profeſſions 
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profeſſions to me, and urges me much 
to attend her to London. Alas! ſhe 
knows not the misfortunes JI have there 
already experienced, or how unfit I am 
for company. She is too much attached 
to gallantry to be long ſatisfied with the 
attendance of 'one who would be conti- 
nually paſſing cenſure on what he terms 
innocent amuſement. She knows not 
the horror in which I hold her princi- 
ples. Situated as I am, I have no buſi- 
neſs to meddle with her actions I muſt 
not ſay any thing, Harriot—But, by 
Nugent's account of her, ſhe is unwor- 


thy*being even Lord Clandon's wife. 


I find warm altercations continue be- 
tween Violetta and Melville. They ſay 
the is jealous of him to deſperation, and 
vows revenge. He tells her, ſhe had 
beſt reſt at peace, or he will totally diſ- 

= WE card 
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card her. Poor Melville! Perhaps he 
may now wiſh he had been faithful to 
his once beloved Adelaide. — But it can- 
not be His own honour will never per- 
mit him to diſavow Violetta. Ah! Har- 
riot, I muſt remain a fugitive, and ex- 


pect only to find repoſe in the ſilent 
grave. There the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling there are the weary at reſt. 


Adieu! 


SiLENA HowaRD. 


Lady Di Hook rox to Madame Sr. CLAAE. 


Shenkin-Hall. 


I VOW, St. Clare, you provoke me ex- 
ceedingly with your ſurmiſes. Why ſhould 
you imagine my ſilence proceeds from 
being engaged in ſome agreeable adven- 

ture, 
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ture, when you know the delight of my 
ſoul, my charming Villars, is far diſtant? 
I have been immerſed in perplexities and 
troubles.—Confound this ſyren Howard, 
ſhe makes my ſuperior charms of no ef- 
fect. Oh! I could tear her piece-meal. 
This Nugent is a charming fellow, but 
a mere blank in compariſon with Villars. 
He would do very well for a chaperon in 
my lovely fellow's abſence—a tolerable 
figure for a dangler—and for ſuch ſmall 
purpoſe I had fixed him in my idea; 
but this creature, this Howard, it ſeems, 
was an old acquaintance, He was in 
raptures at the unexpected ſight of her, 
and had like to have betrayed her hiſtory, 
which, ſpite of all my alluring arts, I 
have not yet been able to extract from 
him. In the interim, Patch received a 
letter from George, a fellow belonging 
to Villars, acquainting her his Lordſhip 

had 
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had been extremely ill on the road, but 
had given ftrict orders that it ſhould be 
concealed from his uncle; and that they 
all knew he was in love with Miſs How- 
ard, which was the cauſe of his illnefs. 
You muſt know I compelled Patch 
(whoſe pride was above a footman) to 
liſten to this fellow's addreſſes, and cor- 
reſpond with him, that T might hear of 
my adorable Villars : with great promiſes 
of reward for making her undergo ſuch 
indignity, ſhe complied. *Pon honour, 
St. Clare, T am angry with myfelf for 
ſtill harbouring ſuch favourable ſenti- 
ments of a man who flights my charms : 
but Villars is Oh! he is engaging be- 
yond deſcription. I have this morning 
been tampering with Nugent, and liſten- 
ed to his paſſion for Howard—adviſed 
him to diſplay her ſecret hiſtory, as per- 
* haps Mrs. Villars might diſmiſs her, and 

| ſhe 
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ſhe might be eaſily entrapped into a ſnare 
of his—a thouſand expedients might be 
formed to put her into his power, &c.— 
(Oh ! for revenge on her, St. Clare.) 
He ſeemed to liſten with attention, and I 
purſued my advice; that, to avoid of- 
fending her intentionally, he ſhould com- 
municate it ſome evening before compa- 
ny, feigning to be drunk. He ſwore, if 
ſhe would not be more favourable to 
him, he would comply with my advice; 
but 1 could not perfuade him to let my 
curioſity into her hiſtory, It ſignifies, 
indeed, not much to me, if I could but 
get her removed ſrom the knowledge of 
my Villars—My Villars—Confuſton to 
her, he is ber Villars, I think. It is a 
great myſtery to me, too — Why don't he 
marry her? — Why don't he —2 I 
vow, St. Clare, it's paſt my divination, and 
I am almoſt diſtracted at the diſappoint- 

| ment 


3 — 
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ment of my wiſhes. *Pon honour, I am 
on the wing to quit this place; for the 
days get very ſhort, the wind roars, and 
with impetuous blaſts frequently threat- 
ens the demolition of this Welch caſtle. 
The waves at a ſmall diſtance daſh againſt 
the rugged rocks, and fill one with hor- 
ror and the ſpleen. Really, St. Clare, 
were it not for the numerous objects 
which are continually filling the houſe, 
I ſhould be annihilated, or deeply ab- 
ſorbed in the vapours; and, with the ad- 
dition of my unfortunate paſſion, ſhould 
be almoſt tempted, like Sappho, to pre- 
cipitate myſelf from ſome ſtupendous 
mountain into the main. I need not 
travel far in this country to execute ſuch 
a purpoſe. I was ſome time ſince viſit- 
ing a family, St, Clare, whoſe dwelling- 
houſe was ſituate in a valley ſurrounded 
by mountains, moſtly barren ; but a few 
acres 
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acres ſeparated the houſe from the moun- 
tains. How thoſe poor wretches can live 
there throughout the winter, in ſo con- 
fined and dreadful a place, is to me aſto- 
niſhing.. I am certain one dreary month 
would totally demoliſh me. No draw- 
ing- room, no opera, no Pantheon, &c. 
The idea is inſupportable : © Horrible, 
horrible, moſt horrible!“ 


As for the men of this country, they 
may as well breathe here as in any other 
place. From dinner to different hours 
at night, according as they are able to 
bear it, they dedicate to brutal Bacchus, 
and are conveyed to bed by their ſer- 
vants, a diſgrace to human nature, and 
the blindneſs of Fortune, that can ſhuwer 
fayours on ſuch a crew. But why do [ 
devote my pen in the leaſt to theſe ina- 
nimates, when Villars claims all my at- 

tention ? 
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tention? Patch has received another 
jetter from her admirer, Which ſays my 
charming fellow is tolerably recovered, 
and now in London. Do, my dear St. 
Clare, find means to inform me con- 
cerning him; but you muſt be expedi- 
tious, for my ſtay here will be ſhort. I 
muſt execute revenge, tho', on Howard, 
before I depart, to put her out of Vil- 
lars's way : Nugent ſhall be my 0 
ment. Adieu! 
Yours, &cc. 


Di HoR TO NW. 


Miſs Howarp ito Miſs MEVNII. 
Ex um- Place. 


Y Egerday, my dear Harriot, Miſs 
Shenkin was made happy, by being put 
in poſſeſſion of the legal title of your 

Ladyſhip,” 
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Ladyſhip,” and Lord Clandon, by en- 
joying in idea her future fortune, for at 
preſent ſhe has only nine thouſand pounds, 
] believe a more indifferent couple never 
met each other at the altar. Strange in- 
fatuation! May they never have reaſon 
to repent it. The evening was concluded 
withia ball, which is to be repeated again 
to-night, We are to attend. Mr. Nu- 
gent, with whom I was obliged to dance, 
behaved with ſuch inſolence, that I was 
on the brink of applying to Mr. Villars 
for redreſs; but the reflection that I muſt 
ſoon then be diſplayed as Adelaide Bel- 
mont by him, in revenge, made me re- 


main ſilent; and, as a few days will take 
him from me, I practiſed the philoſophy 
of neceſſity, and determined to bear it. 
Lady Di ſeemed pleaſed at detecting my 
diſtreſs, and ſeveral times wiſhed me joy 
of my conqueſt; provoked at which, I 

anſwered, 
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"anſwered, he was too inſignificant, and 
too diſagreeable, to occaſion joy; that 
diſdain and abhorrence were the ſenti- 
ments he excited in me, for of all earthly 


creatures a coxcomb was moſt my aver- 
ſion. 


« Oh Heavens!“ ſaid the new- made 
Lady Clandon, ** is it poſſible that you 
can be diſpleaſed with the tenderneſs of 
the love-inſpiring Nugent? Ah! no 
you deceive us—en verite, Silena, il ef 
impoſſible.” 


Indeed, my Lady, it is not impoſ- 
ſible, but veritable,“ returned I. 


« Ah! Howard, you ſtill diſſemble— 
Come, come, confeſs to us kis powerful 
charms have ſubdued you, I wen ſaura 
rien: we will be your faithful confidents.” 


« | can 
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„ can only repeat, what I before 
averred, Madam, that he 1s, according 
to my taſte, a diſguſting man, and that 
I ſhall ſee him depart with pleaſure.” 


We were interrupted by ſome of the 
company, who called us to join the 
dancers; and thus a period was put to 
our little conteſt, 


Mr. Shenkin and all the Welch gen- 
tlemen were ſo intoxicated upon this oc- 
caſion, that ſome of the ladies cloaths 
received the effects of their inebriety, 
which cauſed great murmuring. The 
ſmell of tobacco was likewiſe intolerable. 
I hope never to be at ſo diſagreeable a 
wedding again. 


But I am ordered to attend Mrs. Vil- 
lars to this ſcene of diſagreeable confu- 
ſion 
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ſion again; therefore, for the preſent, 
adieu! my dear friend. 


* 2 


Ah! my dear Harriot, how vain the 
boaſt of philoſophy and fortitude) Miſ- 
fortunes, repeated misfortunes, make the 
phantom fly far away, and reſign us 
wholly to puſillanimous dejection. Mr. 
Nugent has enjoyed his full meaſure of 
revenge on your unhappy: friend, and 
made her a ſubject for the ſport. of the 
company: but you will be anxious to 
hear particulars, and you ſhall be gra- 
tified. 


A numerous company were aſſembled, 
very few of the gentlemen attended the 
tea - table, and Mr. Nugent was one of 
thoſe who remained drinking in the par- 
lour. The ball began; Mr. Clairville 


Was 
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was my, partner; it was a diſagreeable 
ſcene of confuſion, ſimilar to the pre- 
ceding day. Mr. Clairville's remarks 
were ſenſible and delicate, as uſual. At 
laſt ſupper was announced; we repaired 
to it, each gentleman ſeated by his part- 
ner. We had been about half an hour 
at table, when Mr. Nugent entered, ex- 
tremely intoxicated. Mr. Shenkin and 
all that had ſtayed below ſeemed in the 
ſame ſituation. Mr. Nugent. ſtaggered 
up to me, ſaying, ** Pon my ſoul, my 
lovely. Marchioneſs, I can keep your 
council no longer ſo— ſo leave theſe 
mountaineers, and return return to my 
embraces. Why ſhould you ſtill bemoan 
the loſs of Melville? for for, my dear 
creature, I ſwear I will maintain you as 
well as he did; and you was not ſo coy, 
to me at Nice—my charmer.”——Oht 
conſider——The greatcit aſtoniſhment; 

imaginable 
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imaginable was imprinted on the coun- 
tenanance of every one preſent—their 
eyes were all fixed on me—when Lady 
Di interrupted him by ſaying, © Hea- 
vens! Mr. Nugent, is it poſſible? Is 
ſhe really the miſnomed Marchioneſs of 
Melville, the real Miſs Belmont ?” 


« pon my veracity, Lady Di, the 
very ſame; and a ſweet creature ſhe 1s— 
Nobody ſhall affront her will protect 
her She has been—aye—and ſtill— 
ſtill ſhall be mine. As for Count de 
St. Lou, he grew fickle, and forſook her, 
with the Marquis—but 7 nm 
will be conſtant for ever.“ 


During this harangue, the conflict 
within my poor tortured boſom prevented 
utterance No friendly tears came to my 
relief—1 was the very ſtatue of Woe 

| Palin 
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Various paſſions ſeemed to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mr. Cl.irville by turns. Is it 
poſſible !?? exclaimed he. Then again 
ſtarting up in rage,“ Sir,” ſaid he, © you 
muſt juſtify your aſperſions on this lady 
at a proper time.” 


„ Pon my veracity, Clairville, I'm 
ready to do it, if the ſweet creature de- 
nies what I ſay to be truth.“ 


I at that moment reſumed courage, 
and, riſing from my ſeat, laid, * Let me 
intreat you, Mr. Clairville, that ſo un- 
fortunate a wretch as I may not be the 
means of diſpute or animoſity, I will 
not, gentlemen and ladies, attempt to 
deny I was once the happy Adelaide 
Belmont, ſupported by tender parents, 
and a noble family. 'The Marquis of 
Melville, at Montpelier, would take no 

Vor. II. I denial 
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denial to his ſuit; but, his uncle being 
then ſurviving, he intreated the marriage 
ceremony might be performed in private, 
My dying father,” ſaid I, weeping, © ſaw 
our hands joined. I ſolemnly aſſert, be- 
fore all-righteous Heaven, that I am his 
lawful wife, and innocent of the crimes 
laid to my charge. As for Mr. Nugent, 
chance conducted him to Nice, where 
he ſhocked me with propoſals which J 
refuſed with horror. Chance conducted 
him here again, where, being enraged at 
me for refuling his infamous deſires, he 
has, I ſuppoſe, determined on this re- 
venge, in hopes, my valuable benefac- 
tors, to prevail with you to withdraw 
your protection, and leave me a prey to 
poverty. 


I could ſay no more - my voice faul- 
tered— ] was on the brink of fainting 
when 
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when Mr. Clairville ſnatched Lady Di's 


ſmelling- bottle, and Mr. Villars bid me 


reſume courage, that he would protect 
me. 


Moft of the company ſet down my 
conduct to the account of female art; 
and, as peoples viitues in general are 
leſs frequently liſtened to than their vices, 
1 leemed to be chiefly given over, eſpe- 
clally by the ladies. Oh! it was im- 
poſſible all my friends would have de- 
ſerted me, if my guilt had not been 
atrocious; they could therefore no longer 
with decorum countenance me :—they 
were ſorry a woman of ſo good family 
ſhould ſo diſgrace it.” You may ima- 
gine, my dear Harriot, there were many 
bitter reflections at my expence. Mrs. 
Shenkin and ſome other ladies ſaid, They 
muſt beg to be excuſed receiving me, 

1 as 
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as they could never think of taking up 


the- cauſe of a woman who was openly 
abandoned by her whole family.” 


«© By Heaven!” ſaid Mr. Clairville, 
& ſhe has more virtue and more good- 


neſs than all you ladies can boaſt of poſ- 


ſefling among you. Do you think, if 


ſhe was actuated by ſuch abandoned prin- 


ciples, that ſhe would have been the 


humble companion of any inſolent lady? 


No! She might at any time enjoy ſplen- 
dor and infamy—Her lovely form“ — 


„ ſwear, Clairville,” interrupted Nu- 
gent, you are a noble fellow for thus— 
This vindication of my ſweet girl reflects 
honour upon your generoſity,” 


« Sir,” ſaid Mr. Villars, * at preſent 
ſhe is under my protection, and ſhall not 
be 
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be inſulted. If ſhe has been guilty, ſhe 


is to be commended for her reforma- 
tion, and if innocent, unfortunate in- 
deed, Her refuſal of Mr. Clairville 
ſhews a nobleneſs of ſoul, and is a proof 
of her innocence, Many women by 
private marriages have been made mi- 
ſerable, by uniting with villains—ſhe 
may be a victim—her family may be 
extremely blameable in deſerting her, as 
they have done, and obliging her to a 
life of dependence—therefore, ſince ſhe 
bas no friends left, I ſhall think it my 
duty, as a Chriſtian, to protect her, ſpite 
of the cenſure of misjudging people.” 
Then turning to a ſervant, © Be fo 
obliging as to order my carriage,” ſaid 
he; © ſhe ſhall no longer intrude on a 
company who in her proſperity would 
have thought themſelves honoured by 
receiving her.” 

I 3 Mr. 
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Ml,t. Villars' ſpeech ſtruck an awe upon 
all preſent, and for a few moments fi- 
lenced their ſeverity; but we could hear 
Lady Clandon and a few others, before 
we departed, ſaying, ©* Pretty innocent, 
indeed !—The old fellow's miſtreſs, I 
ſuppoſe.” We were informed the car- 
riage was ready, when Mr. Clairville 
conducted Mrs, Villars, and Mr, Villars 
your friend, into it, the former gentleman, 
prevailed till we entered the Pätlour 
here. I paſſed the interval in tears. 


_ Mxs. Villars broke filence with“ Well, 


1 declare, Silena, this is a ſtrange ſtory; 
upon my word, it's very comical that I 
ſhould have a Marchioneſs for my com- 
panion,” 


<« Ceaſe | ceaſe tormenting her,” cried 
Mr. Villars, rouſing himſelf from a re- 
verie.— 


wiſhing us a good nighp., bal llence .. 
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* 


verie.—“ I wiſh, Miſs Belmont, you had 
not ſo carefully concealed your ſtory from 
my knowledge. I muſt believe you in- 
nocent, from the virtuous ſentiments you 


have diſplayed ſince your arrival hete. 
— Tis ſtrange!—Deſerted by all your 
family!“ 


I recollected, my dear Harriot, that 
fortunately your packet of letters was 
fill wich me. I therefore proffered them 
for his peruſal, and acquainted him with 
my accidentally meeting Mrs. Gordon. 
He accepted them, aſſured me he would 
ſtill protect me, and begged I would en- 
deavour to reſt after the new perturba- 
tion my ſpirits had undergone. 


FF Mrs. Villars ſaid, Aye, do, poor 
thing; they have teized you ſadly.” 


© I retired 
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L I retired to my ſolitary chamber, and 
have paſſed the night hitherto in reciting 
the freſh mortification I have undergone. 
Yet how thankful I ſhould be to Provi- 
dence that my benefactors do not con- 
demn me! I have a ſafe aſylum till, 
let that encourage me not to deſpond, 
nor to deſpair—rather let it incite a ray 
of hope to illumine my dejected heart, 
and diſpel the grief that is now too pre- 
dominant upon it. Afflictions are meſ- 
ſengers ſent from Heaven to wean us 
from indulging too much the joys of the 


world. I will endeavour to think them 
ſuch. 


As the poſt ſets off early in the morn- 
ing, I ſhall cloſe my letter, and very ſoon 
write to you again; till when, my dear 
friend, and at all times, I am your af- 
fectionate 


SILENA HOwAR D. 
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Lady Di Hon rox to Madame ST. CLARE. 


A MOST delightful execution, pon 
honour, St. Clare—The fair hypocrite is 
diſplayed in the very light I could wiſh— 
She proves to be the identical mock 
Marchioneſs who made ſuch eclat at Pa- 
ris, and was diſgraced at London—Miſs 
Belmoat I mean, Sr. Clare. I played 
my cards well with Nugent, and, by 
diſtributing hopes and fears to him, at 
laſt, for his imaginary benefit, made him 
ſubmit to my deſire. The time of his 
departure drawing nigh, he reſolved, as 
the only means of getting her into his 
power, to diſgrace her here: therefore, 
pretending to be drunk, at the time that 
he was in fact ſober, he entered in the 
midſt of the ſtrange concourſe of beings 

I'5 aſſembled 
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aſſembled on account of Clandon's wed- 
ding, and addreſſed her by her title. 1 
muſt own, St. Clare, it ſurpriſed even 
me a little to find who ſhe was, and the 
whole circle of females pronounced her 
guilty immediately ; but old Villars took 
compaſſion on her, and made her with- 
draw: after which ſentence was paſſed 
on her for being his miſtreſs. But, how- 
ever, St. Clare, I am happy; as I know 
the charming Villars, with his refined 
ſentiments, will now, if poſſible, baniſh 


ber from his love-ſick heart. Beſides, 


there are other ſchemes'forming to make 
him hate her: but adieu! St. Clare; in 
a week's time we ſhall meet; then thou 


ſhalt know all the ſecret purpoſes of 
Your 


Diana HokToON. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Howard: to Miſs Mevner. 
Elyſium- Place. 


Ti E morning ſucceeding the con- 

eluſion of my laſt letter to you, I went 

early into” the parlour, where EF found 

Mr. Villars alone, with my packet of 
letters lying on the table by him. He 

aroſe, and preſented. them to me: hes 
am convinced of your innocence, Ma- 
dam,” ſaid he; © theſe papers are the 

effuſions of virtuous ſentiments, and L 

cannot expreſs how ſtrong my wiſhes are 

that you had mer with a happier fate.” 


« We muſt reſign to the will of Hea- 
ven, Sir,” returned I. If you and 


Mrs, Villars continue your approbation, 


it is all I can now hope.“ 


I 6 Cam 


$ : 
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* Can nothing be done for you, Ma- 
dam ?—Suppoſe I write to Lady N — 
or the Earl of Walters?“ 


« Ah! kind Sir, think not of it— 
attempt it not”—ſaid I, weeping 
their hearts are againſt me.” 


- © Strange !—ſtrange !”—repeated he. 
Something ſhould be attempted.” 


Mrs. Villars entered. Well! how 
are you to-day, my poor girl? - Muſt I 
call you Silena, Miſs Belmont, or my 
Lady ?—Indeed, I think you ſhould have 
the latter title, as it is your right. 
Should not ſhe, Mr. Villars ?” 


No, no, my dear,” ſaid he haſtily; 
_ « will give you the reaſon why, when 
we are alone, and I have time to explain 


It 
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it to you.” He then rang the bell for 
the ſervants to attend breakfaſt, and de- 


fired her not before them to reſume that 
ſubject. 


In the midſt of breakfaſt, a ſervant 
entered with great marks of terror. Mr, 
Villars demanded the reaſon. - 


« Oh! Lord, Sir, ſad doings! Owen 
the ploughman is juſt come in, and ſays 
one of Mr. Clairville's people told him 
that as how his maſter had fought with 
Mr. Nugent this morning, and that one 
of them or both were dead; and he ſays, 
Madam, (nodding his head at me,) you 
was the cauſe.“ 


Good God grant it may not be true!“ 
uttered I, with inexpreſſible terror, and 


fell into violent tremblings. | 
Mr, 
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Mr. Villars begged me not to be 
alarmed, and Mrs. Villars gave me her 
ſmelling- bottle, when the door opened, 
and Mr. Clairville entered. 


<« am extremely happy to ſee you at 
this juncture,“ ſaid Mr. Villars, as we 
have juſt received news which alarmed 
us on your account. Was it true? Did 
you encounter Mr. Nugent this morn- 
ing "had , 


« We did meet, my dear Sir, but 
were interrupted before any thing hap» 
pened. His inſolence and malevolence 
againſt this lady, who is ſo deſcrving of 
a happier fortune, provoked me beyond 
meaſure; but I was not permitted to 
chaſtiſe him as he deferved. I have in- 
fiſted upon his quitting my houſe for 
ever. The day after to-morrow, it ſeems, 
they all {ct off for London.“ 
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* I ſhould have been very unhappy, 
indeed,” faid I, curteſying, “if any miſ- 
fortune, Sir, had happened to you on 
my account—doubly ſo, as I look on 
duelling as premeditated murder. Life 
is the gift of Heaven, and the duelliſt, 
by deſtroying his own or the perſon he 
encounters, offends Heaven highly. The 
conſequence enſuing is too dreadful to 
reflect on. 


s In pity, ſpare me,” interrupted Mr. 
Clairville. I always myſelf abhorred 
that practice; but Nugent's villainous 
aſperſions againſt virtue in diſtreſs over- 
powered all former objections.— I wiſhed 
to chaſtiſe him: we met; he irritated 
me ſtill more; and, while on the brink 
of fate, Lord Clandon and his ſervant 
interpoſed.“ 


I returned 


— 


o 
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1 returned him thanks for his friend- 
ſhip, and told him I hoped his paſſion 
would never get dominion over his rea- 
ſon again, and incite him to commit ſo 
raſh an action.“ 


A week has now elapſed ſince this af- 
fair happened. Lord Clandon, his La- 
dy, &c. &c. are gone out of the country 
without taking leave of Mr. Villars. 
Mrs Villars, indeed, would go to Shen- 
kin-Hall to bid adieu to Lady Clandon, 
and fulfilled her intention without ac- 
quainting Mr. Villars, or he would not 
have permitted her, as he ſaid their be- 
haviour to me was an affront to him, 
ſince he choſe to protect me, I can per- 
ceive great alteration in Mrs. Villars' be- 
haviour to me fince that viſit. I hope 
ſhe will ſoon return to her former good- 
nature, otherwiſe I am determined not 

| to 
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to remain here, Adieu! my deareſt 
Harriot. 


Miſs HowarD % Miſs MEVNVEI. 


Zlyſium-Place. 


Aras! my beloved Harriot, the evil 
deſtiny which has of late attended your 
friend ſtill perſecutes and compels her 
to quit this once agreeable retreat — 
Where, or with whom, will ſhe next find 
a ſhelter? Cruel, cruel friends !—why 

will you permit me thus continually to 
be the ſport of fortune? Ah! Harrior, 
Iam unhappy—very unhappy indeed. 
but I muſt not, will not, repine: time 
will reconcile me to my fate. 


Mr. Villars humanity and friendſhip 


for me prompted him to write a letter 
to 
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ta his nephew full of encomiums an my 
behaviour ſince I had been in his family, 
and in ſtrong colours painted my inno- 
cence. This letter he ordered Lord Vil- 
lars to ſhew Lady N 
moſt powerful arguments to reſtore me 
to her favour, or to allow an annual ſti- 
pend to preſerve a woman of my family, 
her own ſiſter's child, from a ſtate of 
dependency. If his Lordſhip could not 
move ker compaſſion, Mr. Villars deſired 
he would go to Lord Walters, and fee 
what could be done with him. 


, and uſe the 


Lord Villars readily complied with his 
uncle's requeſt, but they all agreed in 
the ſame anſwer, and, enraged, ſaid, 1 
had choſen infamy and a dependent ſtate, 
therefore might enjoy it; for they would 
give themſelves no turther trouble about 
me They did not doubt but in time 

| Mr. 


Mr. Villars would diſcover my hypo- 


criſy.“ 


— Villars, when he received Lord Villars? 
letter, communicated the contents to me. 
I had ſcarce returned him thanks for his 
kind endeavours of furthering my hap- 
pineſs, when Mrs. Villars ruſhed into the 
room, Fine doings !—fine doings! in- 
deed, Mr. Villars !—& man of your years 
to keep a miſtreſs under the ſame roof 
with your wife !—Fie! Mr. Villars—Yes, 
Lady Di told me it was ſo, and Mrs. 
Jones, and Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, and Mrs, Owen, and Mrs. Ellis; 
aye, and I believe it to be true, cruel, 
cruel man ! otherwiſe you would never 
let a woman ftay here who has been ſo 
infamous, and her own relations deſpiſe 
her for her wickedneſs. Here nobody 
will come and fee me on her account, 
and fo I muft live at home as if I was 
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Thus am I (till deſerted. Mr. 


as 
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as guilty a wretch as herſclf—Fie! Mr. 
Villars |—fie !—fie upon it!“ 


Mr. Villars ſurveyed her with the 
greateſt ſurprize imaginable, and after- 
wards informed me he never knew her 
reſent any thing before, and was very 
ſorry on my account.—But to return: 


I fell at her feet weeping, for though 
I knew ſhe had been inſtigated by others 
to this behaviour, —knew her ſimplicity, 
yet the epithet ſhe beſtowed on me was 
ſo ſhocking I could not avoid being ſen- 
ſibly wounded. © Let me intreat, wor- 
thy Madam,” ſaid I, you will be calm: 
the many favours I have received from 
you I acknowledge, and it will never 
be in my power to repay them ;—yet 
you wrong Mr. Villars,—you wrong 
me ; I folemnly vow to Heaven I am as 

free 
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free from the charge brought againſt me 
as yourſelf.— What can I ſay ?—I am one 
of the moſt unfortunate of women. I have 
no home,—ao aſylum no friends! Mr. 
Clairville addreſſes me, but I am a wife, 
the Marquis of Melville's wife, there- 
fore am not at liberty. Was I the in- 
famous creature you believe me, Ma- 
dam, I might reſide with him; but I 
burn with indignation at the thought.— 
I will quit your houſe this moment, 
Madam, if it will afford you eaſe—In- 
deed I will” „O Lord! no, by no 
means,—no no, by no means; you may 
ſtay a few days.—Are you really inno- 
cent? Well !—I don't know, it's very 
comical; but indeed Lady Di, Mrs. 
Owen, and I can'c tell how many, told 
me you was too great with Mr, Vil- 
lars ;—but, however, if you are inno- 
cent, you know I can't live like a her- 

| miteſs, 
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f miteſs, for they think you guilty and 


will not ſee you.“ 
* 
Very true, Madam” returned I ; 
« a few days will drive me from your 
fight for ever.” | 


„Jam amazed, Mrs. Villars, to ſee 
you act in this manner” ſaid he; © where 
is your uſual good-nature ?—where your 
accuſtomed humanity ?—You have ſur- 
prized me beyond meaſure, by your 
barbarous behaviour to Miſs Howard, 
while“ 


Let me beg, my kind benefactor,“ 
interrupted I, that a ſtop may be put 
to any diſagreement on my account. 
Mrs. Villars* opinion of me is that of 
the world in general, —ſhe is not to 
blame, I will depart, with permiſſion, 

| in 
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in a few days. May I, Madam, (to Mrs, 
Villars) ſtay three or four days?“ 


„Ah! child,” faid ſhe laughing, “ as 
many weeks if you will. Lord! Mr. Vil- 
lars, I don't mind; but indeed people 
talk : ha, ha, ha, (looking at him) indeed 
people talk, Mr. Villars,”—— 


I withdrew to my chamber, and left 
them together. At dinner ſhe behaved 
as uſual, and ſoon after retired. 


Mr. Villars then addreſſed me, “Since 
the gentry around had taken ſuch an 
unfavourable opinion of me, he would 
conſent to my departure, as he thought 
it would conduce more to my peace of 
mind :” then generouſly offered to ſettle 
one hundred a year on me, that I might 
reſide in ſome place till my friends could 
be 
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be perſuaded of my innocence, or till 


ſome event proved more favourable. 
You may be ſure, my dear Harriot, I 
refuſed this noble offer; in my critical 


ſituation it could not conſiſtently be ac- 


cepted. I gave my reaſons: he granted 
they were good; but entreated, that if at 
any time I was diſtreſſed for money, I 
would command his purſe. He then 
laid the following plan, which is to be 


adopted, 


o 
At Bath reſides a gentlewoman, who 


was formerly houſekeeper to his father : 


being advanced in years, with the help 
of her friends ſhe ſettled herſelf in a 


houſe, and gets a comfortable livelihood 
by taking boarders. As ſhe has a great 
reſpe& for Mr. Villars, and is happy to 
oblige him, he adviſes me to go to her 
with his recommendation, and remain 
with 
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with her till I get a ſuitable place; as 
ſhe has an extenſive acquaintance, he 
doubts not but ſhe will procure me one 
ſoon. He has written to her, my dear 
Harriot, and deſired ſhe would ſend a 
a chaiſe to meet me at —— by the 
turnpike, to which place he intends him- 
ſelf to conduct me, thereby to prevent 
his ſervants having any opportunity of 
aſking queſtions of the hired poſtilions, 
or any one knowing where I am going; 
a caution very neceſſary that J may not 
be further expoſed. He likewiſe has 
adviſed me to change my name again, 
as many from this country come to Bath, 
and perhaps might prevent my advance- 
ment in any family. This ſcreening my- 
ſelf under fictitious names carries ſuch 
an air of guilt, it wounds me ſenſibly ; 
but my unhappy, my melancholy ſitua- 
tion requires it, for if known, who 
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would receive me. Avelini, the name 

I bore with Lady N „is the one I 

have now fixed on, and which Mrs. 

| White is to receive me by. To-morrow 
| I quit this place; Mrs. Villars ſeems ra- 
ther in ſpirits at my departure, I find 
-every one but Mr. Villars and Mr. 
Clairville ſtill think me guilty. I have 
deſired the former not to inform the lat- 
ter where I am going; the reaſon is ob- 
vious. He is a worthy man, and J fin- 


cerely wiſh him happy. The kind 
Mrs. Gordon will beſtow a recommen- 
dation on me when I need it. I have 
wrote a full account to her; Mr. Villars 
has done the ſame. My ſpirits are ex- 
ceedingly depreſſed. 


Ah, my friend, when ' ſhall 1 be at 
peace] Cruel Melville! I am ſometimes 
almoſt tempted to fly to London, and 


at 
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at his feet implore him, at leaſt, to ſhield 
me from the dependance on a cruel un- 
feeling world, and to allow me ſome 
trifle to wear away my days in ſolitude; 
but that idea is quickly diſpelled, after 
thinking on the barbarity he has prac- 
tiſed on me: he would only add to it, 
and ſpurn me from him. Oh! my dear 
Harriot | how do I perſecute you with a 
tedious recital of my misfortunes, —why 
will you participate them? Why ſhould 
I wound fo ſuſceptible a heart? Alas! 
I am every way unhappy.—I muſt lay 
aſide my pen to relieve both you and 
your unfortunate &c. 


Miſs AveLini to Miſs MxvVEI. 
Bath. 


1 HAVE been here a week, my dear 
Harriot, and am quite charmed with 
K 2 Mrs. 


—— <<_-> 
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Mrs. White's tender and affectionate 


behaviour. She ſpeaks with great warmth 
in Mr. Villars's praiſe, who was chiefly 
the means of ſettling her here. Find- 
ing me much dejected on my arrival, 


The ſtrove with the moſt courteous offi- 


ciouſneſs to amuſe me. Efforts ſo lau- 
dable deſerved reward; 1 endeavoured 
to appear compoſed. Her houſe was 
quite empty, but laſt night there ar- 
rived a lady called Mrs. Colmore, with 
2 man and maid ſervants ; ſhe has taken 
a houſe in this neighbourhood, to which 
ſhe intends going ſoon : her health being 
very indifferent, ſhe has ſent previouſly 
to have it properly aired. She has been a 
widow, it ſeems, three years, and, though 
a middle-aged woman, has given herſelf 
up to retirement ever ſince the death of 
her huſband. Mrs. Whi:e, who is very 
anxious to ſerve me, ſpoke to her in my 

behalf 
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behalf in hopes ſne might recommend 
me to ſome of her friends. She ſaid 
ſhe was not fond of admitting ſtrangers, 
but ſhe ſhould be glad of my company 
to tea, with Mrs. White this afternoon, 
then ſhe ſhould be a better judge whe- 
ther I honoured her recommendation. 
We are going to her, my dear friend, 
therefore will poſtpone concluding this 
epiſtle, till I can inform you the reſult of 
the viſit, 


D i 


I return, much pleaſed with Mrs. 
Colmore, my Harriot. She is a woman 
of elegant appearance, about five and 
thirty, but has the looks of an invalid. 


She did me the honour to approve, and 


ſaid ſhe would make it her buſineſs to 
enquire out an agreeable eſtabliſhment 


for me; likewiſe intreated I would give 
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her my company conſtantly while at 
Mrs. White's, for that, being affected 
with lowneſs of ſpirits, ſhe did not chuſe 
to be quite alone if ſhe could avoid tr, 
She blamed herſelf much for rebelling 
ſo againſt Providence, in giving way to 
grief for a misfortune which was una- 
voidable, but ſhe hoped time would re- 
ſtore her to reaſon and religion.—I am 
very ſorry to find, my dear Harriot, 
that Lord Lorton propoſes Lady Emma 
L for your couſin, but you need 
be under no apprehenſions about a 
change in his heart; the object he is 
attached to is too amiable ever to be era- 
dicated from thence, Perhaps in the 
end it may be a means of your Uncle's 
conſenting to your union, eſpecially 
when he finds how ſtrongly Lord Dun- 
can is attached to you, That ſuch may 

| | be 
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be the conſequence will be the conſtant 
prayer of your 


Louisa AvELIN t. 


Miſs AVEEINI io Miſs Mcvveri, 


Burten-Hill, 
You will be ſurpriſed at the date, 


my dear Harriot; but I am now hap- 
pily ſettled with Mrs. Colmore. I was 
conſtantly with her at Mrs. White's. 
A day or two before we left Bath, ſke 
invited me to reſide with her, declaring, 
ſhe had thoughts of it from the firſt 
time ſhe ſaw me, but was willing to be 
better acquainted before ſhe made pro- 
poſals ;—that a further acquaintance had 
improved her approbation into real 
friendſhip, and ſhe ſhould think herſelf 


K 4 happy 
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happy if I would comply. I offered 
to give her a direction to Mrs, Gordon, 
but ſhe ſmiled, and ſaid a character was 
unneceſſary ; that I ſhould have one of 
her, if I choſe to write for it. You may 
be ſure I declined it for fear of offend- 
ing; but yet I ſhould be glad to be ac- 
quainted with her family, for ſhe is 
quite a ſtranger to Mrs. White, How- 
ever, Iam not in a ſituation to be nice, 
and her manner beſpeaks her a woman 
of birth and breeding. 


Burton-Hill is ſituated about five or 
fix miles from Bath. Mrs. Col more ſel- 
dom ventures out but in a carriage, and 
then quite ſhut up, for ſhe fancies every 
breeze brings death with it. Poor wo- 
man! it is from her extreme ſenſibility 
ſhe is thus ſuſceptible. of a ſoftneſs even 
unbecoming a woman. She frequently 

weeps 
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weeps, and recites anecdotes of her dear 
Mr. Colmore, till ſhe is in hyſtericks. 
It is a great misfortune thus to loſe the 
command of reaſon; yet one cannot 
help beholding ſuch marks of her ten- 
derneſs with admiration. When in tole- 
rable ſpirits ſhe is extremely agreeable, 
and naturally of a lively diſpoſition. I 
ſincerely wiſh ſhe may ſoon get the bet- 
ter of her griefs. Adieu, my dear friend 
I hope to hear more pleaſing news from 


you ſoon. | 
Yours, 


Lovisa AVELINL. 


Lord ViLLARS fo Lord DUNCAN. 
Bath. 


On I could execrate all woman- 
kind, Duncan. There is no cure for 
5 my 
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my diſappointment and affliftion.—I 
have been deceived by a phantom that 
took the form of virtue to allure me, 
and now my eyes are open to her per- 
fidy,—Strange feelings! ſtrange infa- 
tuation ! Oh, Charles! from hencefor- 
ward life will be more intolerable, more 
inſupportable than ever.—I ſhall never 
meet. with a woman who can put on the 
ſemblance of an angel as ſhe did, or in 
reality have the charms ſhe apparently 
poſſeſſed. Why did I credit her? How 
could 1 imagine her friends would all 
deſert her, if ſhe was not unworthy their 
countenance ? Why were my ſenſes fo 
eaſily captivated by her beauteous form, 
and thoſe refined ſentiments which deli- 
cacy itſelf appeared to inſpire? Lady 
Di Horton attacked my heart without 
diſguiſe, but her known levity made it 
diſclaim her : 1 refuſed to viſit her in 

London, 
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London, though ſhe by repeated meſſa- 
ges requeſted it. My foul was abſorbed 
by the deceitful, too lovely Silena,— 
Avelini, or whatever appellation ſhe 
chuſes now to take; for ſhe changes her 
name as often as her abode. To be the 
dupe of an infamous woman !——Oh |! 
Charles, I ſhall go diſtracted.— My Un- 
cle too was ſo egregiouſly deceived in 
her, he recommended her to the worthy 
Mrs. White at this place, and under 
the ſeal of ſecrecy informed me of it. 
Willing again to behold the idol of 
my heart, immediately on receipt of 
his letter I repaired hither, reſolving to 
take care, when ſhe heard of a proper 
place, to enquire minutely into the cha- 
rater of the family, &c. I came to 
Mrs White's, who, poor good woman ! 
with joy informed me, the amiable Miſs 
Avelini was happily ſettled with a lady 

1 K 6 at 
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at Burton-Hill. That Mrs. Colmore 
had lodged with her, by which means 
they became acquainted, and were as 
intimate as if known to each other a 
hundred years. She thought they muſt 
have been a little acquainted before too, 
ſhe ſaid, though neither would own it. 
Miſs had talked much of being careful 
to whom went, but neither ſhe or 
Mrs. Colmore enquired after each others 
character (well planned you ſee, Charles): 
they ſoon went off to Burton Hill, and 
the dear young Lady, ſhe ſaid, was very 
grateful to her, for her kindneſs, as ſhe 
termed it, 


I found Mrs. Colmore was an entire 
{tranger in the neighbourhood, and de- 
termined to pay them a viſit next day 
en paſſant, with a meſſage from Mrs. 
Gordon, that I might reconnoitre a 

5 little 
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little, and learn ſomething of this ſtran- 
ger's family. 


I returned to the inn, where I heard 
voices next room to me. Liſtening, I 
could hear theſe expreſſions : © Lovely 
creature ! after ſo many months abſence 
| I ſhall be hardly able to command my 
ſenſes at the ſight.” Then ſomething 
followed I could not hear: after which, 
« 'Be ſure, ſaid he, thoſe fellows have 
the carriage ready at half paſt ten; ſhe 
promiſed faithfully not to diſappoint 
me, and without fail would be at the 
garden-gate by eleven, —My dear Ver- 
neule, order ſupper immediately. How 
little did I expect ſuch happineſs ?—I 
thought every moment an age in cruel 
abſence ! Verneule departed, and all 
was ſilent. 


1 ima- 
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I imagined it was ſome happy lover 
arrived at the period of his wiſhes. My 
different fate, condemned to drag on 
through life a hopeleſs paſſion, intro- 
duced gloomy reflexions, and I retired 
to bed not at all diſpoſed for ſleep. 
When Dumont attended me in the 
morning, I enquired if he knew wha 
had been in poſſeſſion of the next room 
to that in which I ſupped the n 
evening. 


He anſwered he was ignorant Who 
it was. 


Corioſity was rather predominant; I 
ordered him to bid the Landlord at- 
tend me, that I might gain information. 


My commands were obeyed; my. 
landlord entered, I began my interro- 
| | gations, 
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gations, and was almoſt petrified with 
the account he gave. It run thus. 
Count St. Lou was the perſon I over- 
heard, Mrs. Colmore is a woman of 
ill- fame, whom Nugent conſented to 
maintain as a woman of faſhion in re- 
tirement, to countenance Miſs Avelini, 
who would not otherwiſe riſk the loſs of 
her reputation, but was willing privately 
to be his Miſtreſs ; therefore he was to 
paſs for Colmore's nephew : but Count 
St. Lou coming to Bath, ſome letters 
paſſed, and ſhe conſented to go off 
with him. They actually did go laſt 


night, and left her companion and lover 
enraged at being thus deſerted. So end- 
ed his detail of this infamous affair. 
The ſame news was communicated to 
Mrs. White; and Nugent, out of re- 
venge, has publiſhed that Miſs Avelini 


was no other than the feigned Marchio- | 
g neſs 
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neſs of Melville, and has eſcaped from 
him to her old lover. 


Infamous beyond belief as I find her 
to be, I cannot eradicate her from my 
heart. How powerful is genuine love! 
Philoſophy cannot ſubdue, Reaſon can- 
not repel it. I abhor her vices, but a- 
dore her in the ſimilitude ſhe appeared 
firſt to my ſoon-wondering eyes. Les 
me hear from you, my friend. Happy 
Duncan! the woman of your choice is 
deſerving of it. You need never bluſh 
for confeſſing your paſſion, She has 
beauty, ſenſe, and virtue. Never fear, 
Charles; your father muſt own the ſoli- 
dity of your judgment in a partner for 
life—no trivial affair, my friend, in this 
diſſipated age, which is haſtily advanc- 
ing to the luxurious ſtate that proved 
the downfal of Rome. But the preſent 
| agitated 
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agitated ſituation of my mind diſquali- 
fies me for moralizing. I can only add, 
I am | 6 
Your unfortunate 
 VitLars 


From the Same to the Same. 
Bath. 


I WAS extremely diſpleaſed, my dear 
Charles, at your levity in the beginning 
of your laſt concerning the charming 
Avelini, thinking you was ſeriouſly ad- 
viſing me to gain her for a miſtreſs—the 
more ſo, as you are well acquainted with 
my ſentiments : but a ray of hope dawn- 
ed when you informed me of your Har- 
riot's diſtreſs upon the news in town of 
her Adelaide's clopement, and further, the 
note ſhe honoured me with in favour of 

her 
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her friend. But then I reflected that ſhe 


might have impoſed on your lovely cou- 
ſin, and was ſtill miſerable. To be tho- 
roughly convinced, I reſolved to take 
your advice, and, if poſſible, bribe the 
truth from Colmore. Nugeat is gone to 
London; Mrs. Colmore is to follow in a 
few days; I therefore waited on her, 
told her my name; ſaid, for particular 
reaſons, I ſhould be glad to know how 
long ſhe had known Miſs Avelini, &c. 
then, putting on a gay air, offered to re- 
ward her for her intelligence. | 


« Why, my Lord, as to that part of 
the ſtory,” ſaid ſhe, it's of little pur- 
poſe; but, if you wiſh to ſee her, I can 
inform you where ſhe now is.“ 


«© Where?“ 


« Oh! 
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© Oh! the premium—the premium, 
wy Lord.” 


© What is your demand?” 


« Why, Nugent has uſed me rather 
ſcurvily, therefore I've done with him 
Let me ſee—Excuſe me now, my Lord, 
I muſt conſider a little. ——To-morrow 
morning 1 ſhall be at Bath, and without 
fail will call and ſettle this affair with 
your Lordſhip—You may be aſſured I 
will not diſappoint you, for my own 
ſake.” 


I depended on her word, and am now, 
Duncan, in immediate expectation of 
her arrival, > 


2 2 


Colmore diſappointed me, and ſent 
me 
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me word particular buſineſs prevented 
her—that ſhe could not find time to 
ſpeak to me for three days. I ſuppoſed 
ſhe had ſent to conſult her agerf, there- 
fore went to Burton Hill, but ſhe poſi- 
tively would not ſee me. She has now 
ſent word that ſhe will come in half an 
hour, She is better than her word—She 
is arrived. 
S 4D 

J am happy and miſerable by turng— 
I muſt immediately fly to the relief of 
my angelic Adelaide—What a devil is 
Lady Di? But I am fo incohetent, 


Charles, thou wilt think me mad. Let 
me write methodically, if I can, 


Colmore entered, with a letter in her 
hand, and anger in her countenance. 


+ Nugent has flung me finely, indeed,” 


ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe; “but I will be revenged on 
him. For fifty pieces, my Lord, I will 


inform you of every thing concerning 
Miſs Avelini.” 


« Why, it is uncertain whether I ſhall 
gain by your information; twenty is all 
I will give,” ſaid I, careleſsly. 


She agreed to it, and proceeded. 


* think I may depend on your ho- 
nour, my Lord, for payment; therefore 
I will begin —The hiſtory of my life, 
or conneCtions, before this affair with 
Mr. Nugent, will not anſwer the preſent. 
purpoſe to recite. He came to me about 
the time Miſs Avelini firſt went to Bath, 
and, laying out the plan which has been 
put into practice, deſired I would exe- 
cute it, to get her into his power, whom 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe he could not make comply 
with his wiſhes. As I had been an ac- 
treſs, I could perſonate any character, 
therefore he fixed on me for an aſſiſtant, 
and if I ſucceeded would give me two 
hundred pounds, I agreed to it; Bur- 
ton-Hill was taken, and 1 prepared to 
ſet out, when J received a note from a 
lady of faſhion, a friend of Nugent, 
deſiring to ſpeak to me before I went. 
Much ſurprized at the invitation, I im- 
mediately complied with it. She receiv- 
ed me with a friendly ſhake by the hand. 
] am acquainted with the buſineſs you 
are going-upon, my dear Mrs, "ay 
ſaid ſhe; but may I place confidence 
in you, for I have a favour to requeſt ? 


e You may certainly command any 
thing, Madam,” ſaid 1, © not inconſiſ- 
tent with my friend Nugent's arrange- 
ment.” 
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Mankind deceive us, my dear Mrs. 
„ ſaid ſhe, with a ſmile, and we 
ſhould, in turn, deceive, them. Will 
.you—will you,” repeated ſhe, looking at 
me ſtedfaſtly, enter into my plan ?— 
May I place confidence in you ?—You 
ſhall not go unrewarded, and the noble- 
man in whoſe cauſe I would engage your 
ſervices, I'm ſure, is very generous,” 


* Oh! Madam, you may depend on 
my ſecreſy and obedience,” returned J. 
In ſhort, my Lord, after a few more 
promiſes of compliance, ſhe unboſomed 
herſelf. Her ſcheme was to the follow- 
ing effect: 


« Being unacquainted herſelf with 
Count St. Lou, and wanting, for paiti- 
cular reaſons, to put Miſs Avelini into 
his power again, who had once been his 

miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, ſhe begged I would wait on 
him with an information of the ſcheme 
' Nugent had in train, and tell him, if he 
ſtill wiſhed for the poſſeſſion of Miſs Bel- 
mont, to be at or near Bath in readineſs, 
where, for a handſome gratuity, I would 
ſurrender her up to him. | 


J waited on the Count, who was in 
raptures when I informed him of my 
kind intention, and promiſed to reward 
me. Returning, with an account of my 
ſucceſs, to the lady, ſhe preſented me a 
hundred pound note, and intreated I 
would conceal her knowledge of this af- 
fair from every one. You know the 
manner I got her into my power. Count 
St. Lou was at a loſs for a houſe in ſome 
retired place to convey her to: on en- 
quiry, I found that Park was not 
at too great a diſtance, and had been 

| uninhabited 
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uninhabited many years on account of 
an idle report of its being viſited by ap- 
paritions. I perſuaded him to defire the 
loan of it from the owner, who would 
with great pleaſure ſurrender it for a 
time, in hopes of its regaining credit. 
He happily ſucceeded, my Lord, and 
ſent ſervants there to wait his arrival. 
Jn the mean time, he remained at Bath 
incog. two or three days before Nugent's 
arrival at Burton Hill. I talked to Miſs 
Belmont of a nephew 1 expected, of 
whom my pretended Mr. Colmore was 
very fond. She happened to be in my 
drefling-room when he came, and I ſent 
for her down. The agony ſhe experi- 
enced at ſight of him was viſible, but I 
overlooked it; and he, ſeemingly to car- 
ry on the deceit, addreſſed her as an in- 
tire ſtranger. She ſoon found means to 
withdraw. I followed her to her cham- 

Vor. IL L ber, 
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ber, and found her in tears. Counter- 
feiting ſurprize, I demanded the reaſon; 
ſhe would not anſwer ; when, affecting to 
be moved with her diſtreſs, I on my knees 
intreated her pardon ;, owned that I had 
long had an illicit amour with Mr. Nu- 
gent, and was ſubſervient to his plea- 
ſures; that to oblige him I had got her 
into my power, but that her amiable 
manner and innocence had made me re- 
pent of it; therefore, if ſhe would ab- 
folve me in the eyes of Mr. Nugent 
from being privy to her eſcape, I would. 
that night let her free, She returned me. 
thanks with tears. of joy and a thouſand 
bleſſings. I then told her I would write 
to Bath, and order a poſt-chaiſe to be at 
the garden-gate at eleven at night to 
convey her to Mrs. White's, It is im- 
poſſible. to expreſs what gratitude ſhe. 
diſplayed, I then wrote to Count St. 


Lon, 
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Lou, who came at the appointed period, 
but rode at a diſtance on horſeback till 
he ſhould find a convenient opportunity 
to enter the chaiſe after ſhe was in it. 
I. made her write a note, as if to me, 
and leave it on her table, informing me 
ſhe had decyphered my character, and 
happily found means to eſcape from mine 
and Mr. Nugent's power. Accordingly, 
the next morning, when Mr. Nugent and 
I had got to the parlour for breakfaſt, 
a ſervant was ſent to Miſs Avelini's room, 
who returned, aſſerting ſhe was not there. 
I then made my colleague go up with 
me, and we found the note on the table, 
which he read, to his very great mortifi- 
cation. He ſtamped, raved, and blamed 
me -for not taking greater care, News 
came from ſome country-fellows they 
ſaw Miſs Avelini go off with Count St. 
Lou from Burton-Hill, Some of the 

L 2 Count's 
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Count's ſervants, in parting from the inn, 
had divulged it, and thus it became pub- 
lic. Out of revenge for his diſappoint- 
ment, Nugent expoſed her as much as 
poſſible. Giving me a hundred-pound 
note, he left me, ſwearing, that, as his 
ſcheme had miſcarried, he would pay 
me no more. You came; I then wrote 
to know if he would pay the other hun- 
dred. He poſitively refuſed ; therefore, 
for his mean behaviour, I was determined 
to gratify your Lordſhip.” Thus ended 
this infamous woman's narration. 


ene x; A Mrs. Colmore, was not this 
lady of faſhion Lady Di Horton?” ſaid I. 


Ohl my Lord,“ ſaid ſhe, I muſt not 
expoſe a lady of quality—ſhe bound me 
to ſecreſy—But my hopes from her are at 
an end—It was her Ladyſhip, indeed.“ 

| Diabolical 
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6« Diabolical woman!“ exclaimed I. 


Ha ha! ha!” ſaid ſhe; © a little 
innocent friendſhip for St. Lou, and per- 
haps too great a tendreſſe for Nugent.” 


Very true,” returned I, ſeeming to 
credit her. © I am obliged to you, Mrs. 
Colmore, for information, —You think, 


then, I may certainly find Miſs Belmont 
4 — Park.” 


«« Moſt certainly,” ſaid ſhe. 


After paying her the deſtined ſum, 
ſhe departed, to purſue her infamous 
practices, and I fat down to write to thee, 
Charles. I have ordered my carriage 
and ſervants to be ready. It poſſible, I 
will in diſguiſe ſee the lovely Adelaide, 
and know from her own lips if ſhe will 

| L 3 truſt 
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truſt herſelf under my protection back 
to Mrs. White's, —I have ten thouſand 


-unſpeakable anxieties concerning her— 
'Who'knows——But, adieu! 


Yours, 


ViLLARS. 


Miſs Aveuini to Miſs Mevner. 
| Bath, 


1 T is impoſſible to expreſs my ſenſibility 
of your kindneſs to me, my dear Har- 
riot. Your interpoſitions in my favour 
to the worthy Lord Villars have had the 
deſired eſfect, and I am reſtored in my 
innocence to Mrs. White again. I have 
ſuffered much for putting myſelf under 
the protection of a ſtranger; it will make 


me more cautious for the future. The 


infamous 
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infamous Colmore ated her part with 
ſuch adroitneſs, that I had no ſuſpicion 
of her not being the perſon ſhe pre- 
tended. Beſides, I had no idea that any 
man would give himſelf ſo much trouble 
and expence to ruin the innocence of an 
unfortunate young woman. Before Mr. 
Nugent arrived, ſhe talked of a nephew, 
of whom ſhe was in daily expeCtation. 
Good God! my Harriot, how greatly 
was I ſhocked when it proved to, be Nu- 
gent! Artfully pretending to conceal 
his knowledge of me from Colmore, he 
addreſſed me as a ſtranger. I trembled 
exceedingly, and withdrew to my cham- 
ber; there I burſt into a flood of tears, 
and concluded that my protection from 
Mrs. Colmore was at an end. In the 
midſt of my anxiety ſhe entered—ſeemed 
furprized at finding me weeping—then 
changed her tone, and at my feet de- 

L 4 manded 
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manded pardon for having inveigled me. 
With well-feigned tears ſhe lamented 
having become a victim to her unhappy 
paſſion; for Mr. Nugent ; owned that, 
rather than bear the unſpeakable miſery 
of loſing fight of him for-ever, ſhe had 
ſo far debaſed herſelf as to be the pan- 
dar of his intrigues with others; but 
that my artleſs and innocent manner 
ſtruck her ſo much, ſhe would run the 
hazard of diſpleaſing her dear Nugent 
for ever, ſhould it come to his know- 
ledge, rather than injure me. — I with 
eagerneſs ſeized hold of the firſt hint of 
eſcaping, and aſked her if I could not 
go that night. She ſaid, yes; that ſhe 
would write letters to Bath, and order 
a chaiſe for me at eleven at night; but 
ſhe had one favour to beg, which was, 
that I would write a note, and leave be- 
hind me, importing I had found means 
to 
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to eſcape, and happily ſhould be out of 
her power before that reached her hands. 
Such a note would, ſhe: ſaid, exculpate 
her in the eyes of her darling Nugent. 
I complied, and wrote the billet. Night 
advanced: I was in great anxiety, leſt 
Nugent ſhould detect us; but, with her 
conſent, complaining of a head- ach, I 
kept my room. Luckily I brought bur 
a few cloaths from Bath.. She told me 
I might pack them in my portmanteau, 
and take them with me. At eleven 
o'clock we carried it with us into the 
garden, and, going to the back-gate, 
found a chaiſe in waiting. She ſent one 
of the men to fetch my luggage from 
the garden; and. a, man wrapped up in 
a great coat, on horſeback, came to her. 
It was ſo very dark, I could not diſtin- 
guiſh his features. He whiſpered her,, 
and ſeemed to put ſomething into her 
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hand. She then turned to me, This 
is the man of the inn, who is owner of 
the chaiſe,” ſaid ſne; I could depend 
on him, therefore begged he would come 
to ſee you ſafe, in caſe you ſhould be 
purſued.” *<© ] am much obliged to both 
you and him,” returned 1; „may you 
end your days in virtue and happineſs : 
you will find, Madam, there is no hap- 
pineſs independent "of virtue.” She 
thanked me, and, prefling my hand, 
ſaid ſhe would haſten back to Mr. Nu- 
gent, and keep him in converſation, — 
Away ſhe flew. 


1 got into the chaiſe. It was very 
diſagreeable to travel alone on ſo dark a 
night, but the ſhortneſs of the way made 
me diſpel fear. The horſes ſeemed to 
fly : rhe time I thought muſt be elapſed 
that we might have got to Bath—1 grew 

uneaſy— 
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uneaſy—The chaiſe ſtopped in a bye- 
road, and a gentleman, deſcending from 
a horſe, entered it—] cried out in terrot 
— The poſtilions heeded not, but went 
on as hard as poſſible I imagined it was 
Nugent, therefore began to upbraid him, 
and intreat that he would ſet me free, 
when that I immediately knew to be 
Count St. Lou almoſt overpowered my 
ſenſes. 


* My ever-adorable Adelaide Belmont, 
recover your fear and ſurprife,” ſaid he; 
* jt is not Nugent, it is your faithful St. 
Lou, who ſtill adores you, and has by 
Colmore's means reſcued you from that 
man's power.” 

And whither are you conducting me, 
wy Lord ?” ſaid I. 


L 6 * 
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o a ſafe place, my charmer, where 
I hope you will liſten to my vows— 
vows, Adelaide, which are founded on 
eſteem and honour. [You ſurely cannot 
condemn me, lovely Miſs Belmont ; your 
friends approve my ſuit; and, notwith- 
ſtanding your affair with Melville, I am 
ſtill willing to give you my name and 
fortune. 


Being ſo unhappily ſituated, my dear 
Harriot, for once, contrary to my con- 
ſcience, I endeavoured to make uſe of 
diſſimulation. Why, my Lord,” re- 
turned I, did you not at Mrs. White's 
make me acquainted with the continu- 
ance of your favourable ſentiments ? 
Did you imagine I could only be gained 
by force.? Alas! you do not yet know 
me; I can never be compelled to give my 
hand: add not another wound to my 
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fame; you only heighten my reſent- 
ment. Time, and your endeavours 
when I was my own miſtreſs, might 
have performed: wonders.” 


% Ah! Madam, forgive me,” return- 
ed he; I dare not truſt you; a few 
hours will convey us to our deſtined 


abode, and there I hope to retrieve all; 


you will accept my hand and become 
Counteſs St. Lou.—l dare not truſt 
you from my fight ; indeed, my angel, I 
dare not.” 


Neither will I proceed further,” re- | 


turned I, ſtriving to open the chaiſe 
door. He prevented it, and held me 
faſt: I ſtruggled, when fear, anxiety, 
-and horror encreaſing, I fainted, 


As 


7 
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Az ſoon as I recovered my ſenſes, it 
was day-light, and I found we were in 
a ſmall park; the chaife almoſt flew, 
and we arrived at a ſmall caſtle, whoſe 
very looks denounced the miſeries of 
deſpair:— they aſſiſted me out of the 
chaiſe, and we entered a hall of immenfe 
height and proportionate gloom, which 
conveyed an additional horror to the ſoul. 
We were received in a parlour not more 
calculated to chear the ſpirits, by a wo- 
man who ſeemed to officiate as a houſe- 
keeper ; ſhe brought tea and coffee im- 
mediately, and ſaid ſhe had prepared 
well-aired beds. I inſiſted that I would 
not retire to any chamber—on my knees 
intreated the Count to let me depart, 

and ſaid I would then receive his viſits 
at Mrs, White's: I ſaid any thing, in 
ſhort, that I might deliver myſelf from 
His power; but in vain. Being quite 

exhauſted, 
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exhauſted, he and the woman urged me 


to take fome refreſhment. At laſt I com- 


plied, in hopes of keeping the family 
up, to eſcape from his preſence. I at 
length agreed to retire to a chamber, 
where, after locking myſelf in, I in my 
cloaths threw myſelf on the bed to teſt 
my wearied limbs. At three in the after- 
noon the woman came to beg I would 
riſe to dinner. I told her I did not chuſe 
any,—ſhe anſwered, that the Count in- 
ſiſted on my coming down, or he would 
come to my chamber, to avoid which, 
I was obliged to acquieſce. My foul 
was in agonies Could it be otherwiſe ? 
1 was in the power of an infamous man, 
and had no means to extricate myſelf, 
nor any friend that I knew who was able 
to relieve me. I ſhed tears all the time 
he was dining, and though he tried all 
in his power to make me taſte ſome of 

the 
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the delicacies he had provided, I took 
only a bit of bread and half a glaſs of 
wine, after which I begged leave to re- 
tire, but was not permitted. He then 
made uſe of the moſt forcible argu- 
ments to perſuade me to accept his 
hand. I aſſured him, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, I could not beſtow myſelf on 
him, as I was wife to Melville. He 
ſaid, granting that to be the. caſe, the 
Marquiſs had deſerted me; — I could not 
prove my marriage, therefore it would 
be the wiſeſt method to accept his offer, 
as ſuch a meaſure bid fair for re-eſtabliſh- 
ing my character, and putting a period. 
to my misfortunes. Ah! my dear 
friend, how poignantly did I ſuffer while 
this converſation continued, At laſt he 
grew impatient, and ſaid he would make 
bimſelf maſter of my perſon, if I would: 
not conſent to be his wife; adding, he 


could 
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could not live without me. My terror 
increaſed, I locked myſelf in my room 
at night, and, not daring to undreſs, I 
threw myelf on the bed, and paſſed the 
night in prayers, tears, and miſery un- 
ſpeakable. The days he forced me to 
ſtay with him, and all means of eſcaping 
were impoſſible, Often I uſed to fit an 
hour at a time without anſwering him. - 
Pen and ink one day being on the table, 
I marked down the following reflexion, 
which then obtruded itſelf: 


* Hark ! the ſhrill trumpet ſounds ! 
Our God appears triumphant, and his 
effulgence makes Nature ſhrink, My- 
riads of angels hover round his throne, — 
the elements in flames confeſs his power; — 
the terreſtrial globle diſſolves, and ſin- 
ners fain would flee from his diſpleaſure. 
Warned by that faithful monitor, impe- 
| rial 
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rial conſcience, they anticipate their 
doom, and trace with ſhame the retro- 
Tpe& of their paſt conduct. The vir- 
tuous with extacy behold his glory, 
while he receives them to eternal bliſs 
and never- fading joys. Why then ſhould 
deceitful wicked pleaſures allure our 
hearts, and tempt them from the way 
that leads to happineſs and Heaven ? 
Oh ! why forego all heavenly hopes and 
wander thus aſtray ? Though narrow is 
the path the virtuous tread, yet eaſy 
the aſcent to willing minds who will by 
grace and faith be led. To them who 
ſtrive for maſtery, a calm tranquility 
ſucceeds, ſpite of misfortune's dire train 
of woe. Happy earneſt of ſablime eternal 
Joys! Who then would fink in earthly 
Fading pleaſure? Who graſp a moment's 
bliſs for miſery eternal r* 


vhs 
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I had wrote thus far when the Count 
ſnatched the paper from me. Par- 
don me, Miſs Belmont,” ſaid he, I 
muſt peruſe the effects of your pen.“ 


« The ſubject is too ſerious to claim 
your attention, my Lord,” return- 


After having read it. Can a wo- 
man of your ſenſe, my lovely Miſs Bel - 
mont,“ ſaid he gravely, be really fo 
faſcinated by prieſtcraft, and place faith 
on revealed religion?“ © Does your 
Lordſhip acknowledge the exiſtence of 
a God?” returned I warmly. 


© Moſt certainly, Miſs Belmont ; but 
a Superior Being who beſtowed paſſions 
on us, would never puniſh us for mak- 


ing 
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ing uſe of thoſe pleaſures Nature points 
our,” | 


Tou had better made uſe of the 
word inſtinf, my Lord; for vice levels 
mankind with brutes. Do you approve 
rapine and murder as pleaſures, which 


Nature (as you term it) points out to 
mankind ?“ 


. „Oh! WR Madam No, cer- 
rainly, Nature never points that out; i 
is madneſs cauſes the execution of it. 


“So the vices your Lordſhip has no 
taſte for, you term madneſs. Ah ! my 
Lord, how you deceive yourſelf | The 
premeditated murderer proceeds as calm- 
ly on with his deſign, as does your Lord- 
ſhip endeavour to effe& my ruin.” | 


His 
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His opinion on revealed religion is too 
ſhocking to repeat, my dear Harriot.— 
I entreated him to drop the ſubject; it 
was with difficulty I could prevail : the 
inſpired writings he rejected intirely, and 
called them tales to amuſe children and 
weak minds, 


1 aſked him if he thought it incon- 
ſiſtent with Omnipotence to perform the 
miracles contained in Scripture, 


He agreed it was not, but that a Su- 
perior Being would not degrade himſelf 
ſo much, as to be familiar with man in 
his preſent ſtate, and diſallowed the di- 
vinity of our Saviour; and likewiſe the 
whole Scripture. 


I aſked him, Why, as he believed 
an a God, he ſhould think it inconſiſt- 
151 ent 
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ent that power ſhould reveal himſelf to 
man, and point out the means of adoring 
and pleaſing kim, with proper laws to 
bind ſociety ?” 


Such a. revelation” he. again ſaid, 
« was unneceſſary; that nature and in- 
ſtint were undoubtedly deſigned our 
guides, and {cl{-preſervation would make 
us convinced laws were neceſſary to ge- 
neral order.“ 


« Ah! my Lord, but though ſelf- 
preſervation after the fall, might con- 
vince man laws were neceſſary; yet, 
without ſo divine a Law-giver, ſuch 
wiſe ones could not have been inſti» 
tuted.“ 


Well, well,” ſaid he, my lovely 
Miſs Belmont, you are rather hard on 
me, 
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me; perhaps if you would receive my 
hand, you might gain a convert.” He 
purſued the hateful ſubje& of his paſ- 
ſion. Thus in wretchedneſs did I ſpend 
my days at park. 


I had one evening retired to my 
chamber at ten o'clock, under a pre- 
tence of illneſs, and ſat enjoying gloomy 
reflexions, when Molly, the chamber- 
maid entered with joy in her counte- 
nance, Looking behind her, to be cer- 

| tain. nobody was near, ſhe exclaimed, 
Upon my word, Madam, there is a 
woman below can tell fortunes purely. 
you can't think what things ſhe has told 
me: I am to be very rich, and married in 
half a year; and ſhe begged me to tell 
you, that for a bit of ſilver ſhe will 
tell you every thing that ever did or can 


happen 
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happen' to you. Do, Madam, try her ; 
indeed ſhe does it cleverly. | 


I could ſcarce retain my countenance 
at the girl's earneſtneſs, and with a ſmile 
told her, that I expected no promiſing 
futurity in this world; therefore would 
diſpenſe with the good woman's atten- 
dance, Molly was diſconcerted and re- 
tired, but ſoon returned, and begged ſhe 
might introduce the woman, Who was 
very urgent to ſee me. As moſt of the 
ſtrolling tribe are very artful, and ad- 
dicted to what they are pleaſed to call 
gallantry, and ſtill more to that idol, 
gold, a ray of hope entered my be- 
nighted heart, on the ſuggeſlion, that 
bribery might effect my eſcape. Let 
her approach, Molly,” returned T with 
a ſmile. Yes, Madam” ſaid ſhe, (but 
you muſt not be afeard of being alone 

with 
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with her, for ſhe does not diſcloſe her 


{kill before any witneſſes. She muſt have 
you all to herſelf.” 


« Oh! very well,” returned I, © but 
be ſure to remain in the next room.“ 


The Sybil ſoon after appeared, Molly 
retired, and an awkward courteſy ſuc- 
ceeded from the Oracle, I was ſurpriſed 
to find ſhe remained ſilent, as thoſe 
people are very voluble, and therefore 
began to queſtion her how long ſhe had 
purſued her preſent vocation. A voice, 
not altogether unknown to me, anſwered, 
« Some time, Madam; but do you wiſh 
your preſent ſituation to undergo an al- 
teration ? Perhaps I may prognoſticate 
ſome diſagreeable events which lie con- 
cealed in the womb of time.—You wiſh 
not to be ſeparated from Count St. 

Vol. II. M Lou 
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Lou- his views are honourable—he will 
marry you?“ „ cannot marry him, 
good woman” returned I, © as I am al- 
ready married ; were I not, his princi- 
ples and ſentiments are not calculated to 
raiſe any eſteem in my breaſt.” 


« Ah! Madam,” ſaid ſhe, © will you 
permit me to diſplay your future fate?“ 


ce It is out of your power,” good wo- 
man,” returned I; © the myſteries of fu- 
turity are hid from all human foreſight! 
Shall feeble mortals then pretend to fa- 
thom them? It was not for ſuch a pur- 
poſe I permitted you to enter my apart- 
ment. TI was well convinced your aſſo- 
ciates have art ſufficient to delude weak 
minds.— I am an unwilling priſoner here,” 


ſaid I, weeping; © a longer ſtay may be 


of fatal conſequence, as I am in the 
hands 
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hands of a man who diſregards all 
laws, divine and human. Aſſiſt me, 
dear good woman, in eſcaping, and I 
will recompence you with ten guineas. 
What ſay you?“ 


« Ah! Madam,” returned ſne, my 
life ſhall be ſpent in your ſervice—For- 
give me; I am not what I ſeem.“ 


* You are not,” ſaid 1“ Who are 
you then?” I ſtared hard at her, and 
bringing the candle nearer, found, to 
my great ſurprize, it was Lord Villars. 


« Is it poſſible !” exclaimed J in the 
greateſt palpitation imaginable—* Is it 
really Lord Villars I ſee?” 


It is, Madam; pardon my diſguiſe 3 
it was neceſſary for me to intrude into 
M 2 your 
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your preſence to be certain whether a 
a releaſe would be agreeable to you, and 
to concert means for your eſcape. Mrs. 
White came to ** * * with me, and is 
there waiting at the Inn, to know the 
reſult of my viſit, and return back with 
you to Bath if our ſtratagem ſucceeds, 
as I thought a woman of reputation be- 
ing with you would be eligible. I have 
not time to diſcloſe more at preſent,” 
added he. How ſhall we proceed, 
Madam ?” 


My Lord” ſaid I, „it is many 
miles from“ # * *, by what means did 
you reach me?“ N 


« On horſeback, Madam; Dumont 


waits with the horſes at the outſide of 
the gate now.” 


< Is 
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« Is it impoſſible, my Lord, for me 
to go with you to- night“ returned 1? 
« Molly's credulity may be eaſily caught, 
and there is no one elſe to fear.“ 


We then concerted that Molly ſhould 
be called, and defired ſecretly to attend 
us to the end of the park, where we 
were to dig for a pot of money and 


jewels, which was to be divided a- 
mong us. 


The girl, who was quite as weak as 
we could wiſh, readily conſented. At 
twelve o'clock, after locking my cham- 
ber, we deſcended through a ſubterra- 
neous paſſage attended by the girl to 
the park ;—to carry on the farce, we 
took a ſpade with us; it was extremely 
eold, but we walked faſt, till at laſt we 


M 3 ſaw 
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ſaw Dumont with the horſes. How our 
hearts bounded ! 


Now, Molly,” ſaid Lord Villars, 
stake your choice; you muſt either be 
left tied to this gate, or go behind this 
man to „ Where you ſhall receive 
five guineas for your trouble.“ 


« Oh! Lord,“ ſaid ſhe, trembling, 
© for God's ſake let me go with you, 
for I ſhall be killed if I remain here.” 
Accordingly ſhe was ſeated behind Du- 
mont, and I behind Lord Villars; we 
galloped as faſt as poſſible to - : 
Molly begged to remain with me, and 
entered the houſe with Dumont, while 
my Lord threw aſide his diſguiſe. 


Mrs. White received me with the 
greateſt joy, and heartily congratulated 
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me on my efcape. Lord Villars then 
entered. We took ſome retreſhment, 
and retired to reſt. 


The next day we arrived at Bath, 
Words were inſufficient to expreſs 'my 
gratitude to Mrs. White and to Lord 
Villars, eſpecially the latter, who behaved 
in a very delicate manner. Ah! Har- 
riot, it 1s nece ſſary for my peace of mind 
to be ever baniſhed from his preſence. 
I intreated, as a favour, he would viſit 
Mrs. White ſeldom as poſſible while I 
remained there, as the world had already 
too much apparent reaſon to misjudge 
my conduct from my misfortunes. He 
aſſured me, however unhappy ſuch an 
abſence muſt make him, he would com- 
ply with it; and he keeps his word. 
How few of his ſex are equal to ſuch 
ſevere trials of principle under ſimilar 

M 4 circum- 
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circumſtances !-—Surely it cannot be cri- 
minal in me to ſay this !—I ſhould be 
ungrateful not to acknowledge his merit. 
Mrs. White does all in her power to ex- 
eulpate me from the ſeeming guilt of 
my flight with the Count. The people 
here divide in parties on my account; 
fome imagine me innocent, ſome other- 
wiſe: but, as I think it will be prejudi- 
cial to this worthy woman for me to re- 
main with her, I am determined ſoon to 
quit Bath. My intention 1s to board for 
three or four months at ſome farm, that. 
I may if poffible regain my tranquility. 
By that time, perhaps, Violetta and Mel- 
ville may be parted: if fo, I will throw 
myſelf at his feet, and intreat him to ſave 
me for the future from dependence. If. 
he will not liſten to me, I muſt again 
feek for a ſuitable retreat. 


I intend, 
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J intend, in this rural concealment, to 
take the name of Mont; it is part of 
my maiden name, therefore I have a right 
to it: and, as I have been unfortunate 
in paſſing for a ſingle woman, I will ac- 
knowledge having a huſband abroad, 
who has left me rather diſtrefſed—a ſtory 
ſimilar to my real fate. Adieu! my be- 
loved friend; I will write ſoon again: at 
preſent I muſt lay down the pen; and. I 
ſuppoſe you are weary of reading my: 
long epiſtle, therefore again farewel.. 


Miſs AvELInNi to. Miſs. MEyNEL.. © 
Bath. 


an my ever- dear Harriot, 
I quit the kind, the tender Mrs. White; 
and halft an hour ſince I took a final 


leave of the too amiable Lord Villars.. 


M 5 My; 
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My tears till flow—pardon my guilty 
confeſſion they are the tears of friend; 
ſhip—the tears of ——. Oh! Harriot, 
it is neceſſary, highly neceſſary, we ſhould 
part for ever—Abſence will alleviate our 
mutual diſtreſs, and put a period to an 
eſteem which interviews would heighten. 
I will write no more on the ſubject | 
baniſh him my memory—never name 
him—and, left I ſhould be 7c grateful, 
become guilty of ingratitude. The ſoli- 
tary journey of life, which, if calculated 
by years, to. me, who am but young, 
muſt be of long duration, ſeems dread- 
ful. Alas! Harriot, I muſt lay aſide 
my pen—Why will you claim a wretch's 
correſpondence, who can only throw a 
gloom upon your happier deſtiny ! 


* = 


Lam 
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I am going, my dear Harriot, to a 
friend of Mrs. White's, who reſides at 
Howel- Wood, in —— ſhire. Her name 
is Hall. Her huſband farms a ſmall eſ- 
tate of his own. She is a very amiable 
woman, I am told, and has often wiſhed 
for an agreeable boarder, as company, 
the place being very ſolitary (the more 
ſuitable to my wiſhes). Mrs. White 
wrote, to aſk her if ſhe continued in the 
ſame mind, and ſpoke in favour of me. 
- She ſoon returned an anſwer, that ſhe 
ſhould be very happy to receive me. 
Thither I am going, my dear friend, 
under the appellation. of Mrs. Mont.. 


Perhaps it may be an improper ſcheme 
to exhauſt part of my very ſmall re- 
mains; but next ſummer I muſt endea- 
vour either to addreſs the Marquis's 
compaſſion, or through the inquiries of- 

M 6 this 
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this family introduce myſelf ſomewhere. 
What will become of me! My ſpirits: 
are oppreſſed beyond expreſſion, When 
will my misfortunes arrive at a period! 


Lord Villars* complaints, too, have af- 


fected me much. Though he derived 
no hopes from my friendſhip, he ſaid; 


he would cheriſh me-in his remembrance: 


Oh! let him be happy, righteous Hea- 
yen |—let him obliterate from his me- 
mory the unhappy wretch that at preſent 
is doomed to diſturb his peace—let him 
believe me unworthy eſteem- any thing, 
ooner than be thus wretched! Intreat 


Lord Duncan to uſe all the power he is 


maſter of to make his friend forget me. 
It is criminal for us not to ſtrive againſt: 
a paſſion that muſt offend Heaven. Oh 
T will tear him from my heart; or die in 
the attempt. Adieu! 


Tord. 
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Tord VIII ARS fo Lord DuxcAx. 
; | Bath. 


Th E lovely Adelaide has left me, 
Duncan, almoſt in a ſtate of diſtraction. 
The more reaſon I find to admire her, 
the more miſerable I am. She has left 
me to drag on a miſerable exiſtence in 
endleſs baniſhment. Before her depar- 
ture, I went to wiſh her happineſs, I 
could not command my paſſion—l could 
not help uttering complaints at my un- 
happy fate—I could not help faying I 
adored her, hopeleſs as I knew it to be; 
and expected only in return a friendſhip, 
which the moſt rigid virtue could not 
condemn—that my ſentiments for her 
were founded on the purity of her man- 
ners, and cauſed an eſteem never to- be 
eraſed, 


Alas! 
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Alas]! my Lord,” anſwered ſhe,, 
bluſhing, and the tears ſtanding in her 
lovely eyes, why will you permit your 
reaſon” to be ſo overpowered by a ſenti- 
timent, which, if encouraged, muſt ren- 
der you culpable ?—Forget me, my Lord 
my misfortunes have been ſufficiently 
numerous already without undergoing. 
ſtill more—the reflection of a perſon's 
being unhappy on my account, to whom 
I am under ſuch obligations, muſt im- 
bitter the little ſhare of tranquility I 
might otherwiſe enjoy——Promiſe me 
that you will obliterate from your me- 
mory her whoſe prayers ſhall always be 
for your happineſs, it will afford me the 
greateſt pleaſure that I can in my preſent 
circumſtances feel.” 


My anſwer was, Charles, © that I was: 


forry ſhe ** the only thing I found 
| impoſſible 
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impoſſible to grant that I could not al- 
low it a deviation from the path of rec- 
titude to eſteem one ſo amiable—my 
friendſhip for her muſt continue to the 
period of my exiſtence,” 

She was extremely affected; intreated 
me to leave her; and, if poſſible, com- 
ply with her requeſt—her laſt requeſt. 
She hoped we ſhould never meet more; 
and that abſence, and a more agreeable 
object, would fix my happineſs. So ſay- 
ing, ſhe haſtily retired—ſhe forſook me 
for ever. 

The diſtraction, the pangs, the hor- 
ror, I experienced, imagine if you can, 
Charles —Dreadful !—greadful indeed | 


I am going to London—Yet what 
Hall I do there, Duncan? - The hurry 
and 
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and diſſipation going forwards there is 
hateful to me I cannot plunge into fol- 
ly, I come, Charles, to pour out my 
affliction in thy friendly boſom—to ſome- 
times hear from your beloved Harriot 
the ſituation and health of her too ami- 
able and unfortunate friend. - Adieu ! 
In three days I ſhall fee you. 


VILLARS; 


Mrs. MonT to Miſs Mzynzr. 
Howel-Wood. 


TH I'S houſe, my dear Harriot, is ſo- 
ſituated, that it increaſes the gloom which. 
L was fondly perſuaded. it would in ſome 
meaſure remove; yet peaceful. minds 
might approve it. Ir ſtands at the en- 
trance of a wood ſeveral miles long; 
pleaſant meadows, with a pretty rivulet, 


mix. 
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mix in the proſpect: but Howel· Wood 
is my favourite walk — there I enjoy a 
luxury of forrow—there I meditate on 
the folly and guilt of not reſigning my- 
felf with fubmiſſion and chearfulneſs to 
the diſpenſation of Providence. I hope 
the combat will end, as I wiſh, in a 
humble reſignation to that Being who 
ordains all things for the wiſeſt purpoſes, 
How ſtubborn is frail nature! how hard 
to be conquered by reaſon ! and how are 


our two wills conſtantly at war with each 
other! 


Mrs, Hall is a very agreeable, fen- 
fible woman; and I think the time 1 
ſhall ſpend here will be paſſed as well as 
is conſiſtent with the painful feelings I 
have upon me. The parſonage-houſe is 
about a mile off, which is their neareſt 
and chief place of viſiting. The clergy- 

man, 
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man, whoſe name is Wollar, is a very 
worthy man, and has a decent, good · na- 
tured, notable woman for his wife. At 
the fartheſt extent of this wood reſides, 
in the ſummer, a Mrs. Mordaunt : Re- 
port ſays ſhe is an old lady of excellent 
qualities. Mrs, Hall is much. with her 
when Mrs. Mordaunt is there, and ſays 
my additional company will, ſhe 1s per- 
tuaded, be very acceptable. If ſhe proves 
as truly formed for friendſhip as my 
landlady ſays ſhe is, I ſhould be very 
happy. if ſhe would receive me 'for a 
companion But I muſt not too ſoon en- 
tertain vain hopes—T ime may, however, 
prove more favourable than I expect 
my tranquility may be reſtored—thaugh 
I muſt never flatter myſelf that I ſhall 
regain the full friendſhip and protection 
of my relations—a thing impoſſible !— 
Hard thought !——Adicu ! Harriot.— 

+46 8 When 
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When ſhall I ceaſe tiring you with my 
complaints? 


Miſs MzEVYNEL to Mrs. Mor. 
London. 


SHALL I tell you news, my dear Ade- 
laide? Lord Villars is arrived in town. 
The coquets all envy you, and would 
with pleaſure, I believe, undergo your 
misfortunes to be poſſeſſed of your beau- 
ty. I will add a little more: Count 
Diſmallo, who was, it ſeems, almoſt de- 
prived of his adventuring fpirit by the 
grief he experienced at your eſcape, at 
laſt rouſed himſelf, returned to Bath, 
and waited on good Mrs. White before 
your Quixotic Villars had taken his final 
leave of her. It is needleſs to tell you, 
my dear girl, what bribery, &c. &c. the 
Count 
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Count endeavoured to make uſe of to 
overcome that worthy creature's integrt- 
ty, and learn whither you was gone, 
You may be as certain ſhe was proof 
againſt all his offers. He called you all 
the charming creatures and endearing 
names he could collect together in the 
Engliſh language; ſaid he would do all 
in his power to reſtore your reputation, 
for he reſpected you more than ever, 
and really believed you the Marquis's 
wife. Finding his inquiries vain, he 
came flying poſt to London, where, as 
report uſhers forth, he waited on your 
old friend Colmore—{(don't be angry)— 
made her a handſome preſent, and from 
her got permiſſion to make uſe of Lady 
Di Horton's name as it deſerved: after 
which he made it his buſineſs to attend 
. ſeveral routs, where he made public how 
be became acquainted with you at Paris 

—the 
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the rebukes you gave him—the Mar- 
quis's.kind aſſiſtance (as he then thought 
it) and friendſhip in ſtriving to make 
you return his paſſion—the ſcheme of 
bringing him into your bed-chamber at 
Lord Walters' houſe—and the guilt of 
his entering into it from the flattering 
hope of becoming in poſſeſſion of you 
afterwards—his being but juſt put into 
the room when Lord Walters and the 
Marquis arrived at it, the latter being 
determined you ſhould not undergo real 
violation. In ſhort, he has ſtated facts 
as they really were, diſplayed Nugent 
and Lady Di Horton's illicit practice, 
with his laſt treatment of you, and your 
eſcape. The world is wondering Seve- 
ral gentlemen have been to Colmore, 
who has ſatisfied them of the truth, and 
the part ſhe acted, declaring ſhe believed 
you ſtrictly virtuous; for which decla- 


ration 
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ration Lord Villars has ſecretly recom- 
penced her ſince. It is publicly known 
that he releaſed you from St. Lou; and 
thoſe ladies who admire him are jealous - 


of you to deſperation. 


Lady Di Horton appears in public as 
uſual—Her paſſion for Lord Villars is 
known. Notwithſtanding her aſſurance, 
the is enraged, and ſighs in ſecret for 
being thus expoſed, Nugent is invi- 
fible at preſent—it is not known where 
he is. 


The Marquis of Melville is highly in- 
cenſed againſt St. Lou, who, he ſays, 
blinded by his paſſion for you, has been 
incited by your art to thus attack his 
character. Violetta is out of ſpirits— 
The Marquis, it is faid, is tired of her, 
and flights her—She rages, ſtorms, and 

| vows 
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vows revenge He fears her—ſmiles— 
they are reconciled: but ſhe is enraged 
much againſt St. Lou. Thus are things 
ſituated at preſent. 


Take courage, Adelaide; who knows 
but Providence may be at work in your 
favour? I proteſt all this buſtle has put 
me into fpirits, becauſe I find you have 
more friends than enemies, and hope that 
ſome of your relations may inquire into 
this affair. Villars has ſo good a heart, 
I am charmed with him. But in the 
midſt of this ſeeming levity, my dear 
Adelaide, my heart is not at eaſe. My 
uncle torments Lord Duncan concerning 
Lady Emma. To award the dreadful» 
blow, he:renews the excuſe of a foreigner 
being miſtreſs of his affections. I fear 
Lord-Lorton begins to ſuſpect his ſon's 
partiality for me, Adelaide—I think I 
| | can 
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can perceive a ſtorm impending. Oh 
folly! folly! What fignifies the loſs of 
a lover? another will ſoon ſucceed him, 
But, then, his merit—his uncommon 
merit Oh! ridiculous !—What a filly 
creature I am? May you, my dear 
creature, have more enlivening ideas in 
Howel- Wood. The firſt agreeable news 
ſhall with pleaſure be imparted by 
. Your affectionate 
HARRIOT MEYNEL. 


7 


Lord VII LARS to Mrs. Mont. 


 Mapan, 


Mr ins friend. Saw being 
in too much anxiety and affliction to at- 
tempt taking pen in hand, has requeſted 
me to inform you that he has loſt his 
beloved Harriot. He imagines Lord and 
Lady Lorton have had her privately con- 

veyed 
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veyed from hence, but he can gain no 
knowledge where to, and is miſerable. 
As he ſuppoſes that ſhe will not be at 
liberty to write to you, Madam, he 
thought it was neceſſary to acquaint you 
of her exile, that you might not be ren- 
dered perhaps more uneaſy by imbibing 
a notion that ſhe flighted you. I feel 
much for them both, and am ſhocked to 
find parents ſo cruel as to ſeparate two 
lovers who appear formed for each other, 
But I will ſay no more, as I am well con- 
vinced it will only increaſe the affliction 


of a heart ſo compaſſionate as yours. 


Ah! Madam, may Heaven interpoſe in 
yours and the amiable Miſs Meynel's fa- 
vour! May vou dem, be happy, Werne 
ever is the fate of 
' Your unalterable friend, | 
"And reſpediful humble ſervant, 
* VIILAxõ. 


e 3 N þ , Miſs 


| 
N 
| 


— — 
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Xs MEevNEL 70 Mrs. MonT, 


Mosr certainly I have been con- 
veyed away in a clandeſtine manner. 
But alas! Adelaide, my adventure will 
make no figure in hiſtory, my raviſher 
and companion being an old woman. 
How mortifying to one's vanity is it |!— 

I ſhall not even be envied,—and oh, 
cruel! no beautiful ſwain to keep up 
my ſpirits, by putting me in remem- 
brance of my all- powerful charms, O 
it was enough to plunge me in vapours 
and deſpair. 


My wiſe uncle and aunt, God bleſs 
them! (though I am a little in wrath 
againſt them for ſerving me ſo ſcurvy a 
trick, ) at laſt had the wonderful ſagacity 
to diſcover their ſon Charles was too fond 
of their niece Harriot, which undoubt- 
th 2 ccdiy 
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edly muſt be the reaſon of his lighting 
Lady Emma ;—a provocation, beyond 
endurance; therefore, while I was out one 
evening, had taken care to have my 
cloaths packed up. When I came home 
at ten, my dear Duncan being abſent, 
they puſhed me into a coach and ſix, 
with an old woman and her maid, and 
away we flew faſt as the horſes could 
carry us. Mark though, Lady Lorton 
acquainted me, in a few words, with her 
reaſon for thus ſending me into exile, 
and aſſured me, ſoon as Lord Duncan 
was married, ſhe would receive me again 
to her affection. I murmured to no 
purpoſe, and was ſent off as I told you 
before. 


This old dame's name is Harpur: ſhe 
lives in a frightful diſmal houſe, ſur- 
rounded by yews and willows, whoſe 

N 2 different 
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different forms recal Ovid's Metamor- 


phoſes to my ideas, and make me 
ſometimes ready to bemoan the fate of 


unhappy lovers converted into ever- 


greens by the ſuppoſed enchantreſs of 


this dreary manſion ;—a pleaſant fancy 


to keep up my ſpirits for a few mo- 
ments: but where this place is ſituated 
I can't tell what country, aſecret—nei- 
ther ſnould have had an opportunity of 
informing you I ſtill exiſt, if it had not 
been for a good-natured old lady that is 
often here. She knew the reaſon of my 
being brought hither; therefore I com- 
plained of my extreme unhappy ſitua- 
tion, in being deprived of the correſpon- 
dence of an old friend, a ſchool-fellow, 
who would be much afflicted at not hear- 
ing from me — that I wiſhed to inform 
her I was in health. 


« Well, 
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„Well, well! Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, clap- 
ping her hand on mine, „if you will 
fwear,—mind, you muſt ſwear, that you 
will not write any meſſage to your 
lover, —T will forward it to your friend.“ 


I readily promiſed her, Adelaide; for 
fince I am thus baniſhed, I may as well 
try the extent of my ſwain's conſtancy 
though 1 fear a little, for men have 
fickle hearts. 'I then aſked her if my 
friend might not return an anſwer to me, 
under cover to her. 


&* No!” that could not be, ſhe ſaid, 
as, if I knew, or you did, what country 
I was in, my lover might be informed 
of it, but that you might direct to her, 
under cover, to Mrs. Blondet, at Lon- 
don, and I ſhould have it ſafe. For Hea- 
ven's fake, write ſoon, Adelaide, (T in- 

N 3 ö cloſe 
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cloſe a proper direction,) for I am almoſt 
melancholy, in a truly diſmal ſituation. 
Jam continually watched or locked up, 
and Mrs. Harpur is a rank methodiſt, 
full of hymns and canting prayers; a pro- 
per perſon for a perſecutor. What a 
diſgrace to religion is their ſect !—in re- 
ality a peſt to ſociety, as they diſregard 
moral duties. Murder, theft, and lying, 
are cancelled in their opinion by faith. — 
a faith without repentance, which wings 
their flight to Heaven, — But, my dear 
friend, my own affairs had very near 
made me forget yours. The very night 
1 was, cruelly ſnatched. from my Charles, 
% Oh! fool that I am!“ - Well, that 
night 1, was informed Lady Di Horton 
had gained a new lover, a foreigner of ti- 
tle, who is exceedingly handſome, and 
whom ſhe is as much delighted with, as her 
once darling Villars; an object of ſuch 
55 | ſuperior 
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ſuperior worth! Several ſurmized it 
would be a match; but JI could not 
gain his appellation, ' as the Adonis has 
not appeared much in public yet; but I 
doubt not he will ſoon be well known, 
as ſhe will compel him to attend her ſteps 
to gratify her vanity. Violetta and the 
Marquiſs are in turn enraged at each 
other—yet he has not the ſpirit to dif- 
card her, as it muſt caſt ſo dark a cloud 
over his character, though moſt people 
now think him guilty, I flatter myſelf 
time will work wonders, and that your 
virtue and innocence will appear with re- 
doubled luſtre. It cannot be otherwiſe 
She muſt weary him out; at leaſt a new 
object will ariſe, and cauſe her to ex- 
perience part of the torture ſhe has in- 
flicted on you.— He will grow weary of 
her arbitrary ſway, and diſcard her. 


Nugent 
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- Nugent appears again, is deſpiſed by 
-moſt people, and ſeems at a loſs which 
fide of the queſtion to take. He 1s a cox- 
comb, and worthy the notice of none 
but thoſe devoted to bon ton. A ſweet 
animal, 1 

T he houſekeeper here is a queer old 
creature, that at preſent is to me un- 
fathomable. She prays and ſqueaks 
hymns with Mrs. Harpur, yet J think is 


not ſincere in her profeſſions of me- 


thodiſm. She is a new convert, I am 
told, ſince ſhe came to the family, which 
is very lately. I fancy ſhe wants to con- 
vert herſelf into the good graces of her 
Miſtreſs.— She talks ro me of keeping 
the paſſions in ſubordination, — then adds, 


that even that will have no effect, if I 


have not ſaving faith, —for faith, you 
mult know, Miſs, the apoſtle ſays, © co- 
: vers 
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vers a multitude of fins.” *© Good Ma- 
dam, let me correct you there; it is cha- 


rity he ſpeaks in favour of with thoſe 
words”, returns your provoking friend, 


You ſhall have a little more of them 
all in my next, Adelaide. By that 
time perhaps Charles may have a wife. 
Heigh-ho | 


Yours ſincerely, 


HARRIOT MEYNEL. 
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